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A SKETCH OF LADY BULWER. 


FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF ONE WHO KNEW HER. 


BY HELEN BERKLEY. 


“Branca pt Capetto! Bianca di Capel- 
lo! Lady Bulwer’s new novel for a shil- 
ling! Here it goes!” cries the peripate- 
tic vender of cheap literary wares, as he 
bustles through the streets. Unconscious 
urchin! What a conjurer is that litile 
cracked voice of thine! What pleasant 
memories of the past rise up at its sound ! 
I am transported to Paris again—living 
over the rainbow-hued hours, which the so- 
ciety and friendship of the authoress of Bi- 
anca di Capello have lastingly consecrated. 
Lovely Lady Bulwer! Who ever came 
within the sphere of thy peerless fascina- 
tions and found that time or distance could 
wholly dispel their influence ? 

It was in Paris, during the winter of 1840, 
that I first beheld Lady Bulwer. General 
Cass, the American Ambassador, was giv- 
ing one of the most splendid balls of the sea- 
son. About the time that his magnificent 
suite of apartments began to be oppressively 
crowded, a gentleman approached me, and 
said: “Let me get you out of this throng. 
There is something in the boudoir yonder, 
that is better worth seeing than all these 
panting people, that look as if they were 
going to melt away with the heat. Lady 
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Bulwer is there. She isa greatlion. Would 
you not like to see her ?” 

“Oh! yes,” I replied, with so little in- 
terest in my tone, that I now cannot help 
feeling both wonder and provocation at the 
recollection of my own listless indifference. 

“ You must discover her, then, without my 
assistance ;” said my friend. “I shallleave 
you while you make the experiment.” 

“ That will be rather difficult,” I returned ; 
“for I have never heard her person des- 
cribed. However, I have no objection to 
try my skill in physiognomy.” 

We entered the boudoir. There were not 
more than fifty persons assembled. My com- 
panion found me a seat, and retired, while I : 
made a survey of the apartment, and endea- » 
vored to select the one, who bore most re- : 
semblance to the portrait in my imagination 
of Lady Bulwer. A number of extremely 
beautiful women were present. Several of! 
them belonged to the English nobility. As 
my eyes glanced round the room they were » 
soon riveted, as by a spell, upon the form of 
a majestic looking woman, whose queenlike 
and peculiarly graceful carriage was une-. 
qualled by the bearing of any that surround- ° 
ed her. She was attired in a robe of crim-: 
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son velvet. Its long train, bordered with 
ermine, lay in rich folds at her feet. Her 
form might have been considered too expan- 
sive for perfect beauty, were it not that its 
faultless symmetry made you forget the size 
in admiration of the proportions. Her soft, 
dark hair was simply parted on the whitest 
of foreheads, and its exuberant tresses gath- 
ered into one graceful knot behind. Her 
exquisitely moulded head was encircled by 
a tiara of diamonds. Those gems remind 
me of her eyes, which were of a blue so in- 
tense, and so brilliant, that you mistook them 
at first for black. And they always spoke 
in advance of her lips. Her complexion was 
of that transparent whiteness, sofily blend- 
ing on the cheeks wjth a peach-blossom hue 
which is seldom possessed except by the 
daughters of the “ Ocean-Isle.” Her parted 
lips, when she smiled, disclosed a set of teeth, 
that almost seemed to reflect back the same 
light as a bed of snow upon which the noon- 
day sun is shining. But that smile—it was 
more sweet than gay. And as you looked 
upon her you felt, that it was not the per- 
fections which centred in her person that 
rendered her beautiful. It was the expres- 
sion—the grace—the brilliancy —nay—it 
was the reflection of a sow beaming over all ! 

I beckoned to my friend, and, designating 
the lady, who had arrested my attention, 
said: “ Surely that must be Lady Bulwer?” 

“You are right,” he replied triumphantly : 
“T made a bet that you would discover her, 
for when she is present there seems to be no- 
body else in the room. Is she not a magnifi- 
cent woman?” 

The history of Lady Bulwer was at that 
time upon every lip. The envious blamed— 
the compassionate pitied—the disinterested 
praised. But her conduct was co unim- 
peachable, her character co unblemished, 
that the voice of slander was hushed in awe. 
Even calumny sought not to despoil her of 
her richest, almost her only possession—her 
fair fame. 

I must acknowledge that in common with 
a large portion of the American community, 
I had permitted “ Cheveley” to prejudice me 
againet Lady Bulwer. Like too many oth- 
ers, I thought, “ the wife, who can so blazon 
her husband’s errors, or vices, to the world, 
must be unworthy of esteem.” Like them I 
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forgot that that wife might have been goaded 
to the commission of this fault by a long se- > 


ries of injuries and insults—that she might 
have been forced to it as a means of obtain- 
ing a livelihood—that “to err is human.” 

The day succeeding the ball given by Gen- 
eral Cass, I became personally acquainted 
with Lady Bulwer. For several months af- 
ter that period I saw her almost daily, some- 
times passing two and three hours at a time 
in her society. And the more intimately I 
became acquainted with her, the more I re- 
proached myself for ever having breathed a 
word, or harbored a thought, to her dispar- 
agement. 

She was exceedingly ingenuous by nature. 
Her confidence was easily, perhaps too easily 
won. As her history had now become so 
public, she did not scruple to relate to me the 
story of her domestic grievances; the origin 
of “ Cheveley ;” the cause of her separation 
from her husband, and the circumstances 
which grew out of the unhappy feud. Had 
her sorrows sprung from her own vices, or 
her own follies, then indeed she might have 
been less communicative. As it was, she 
had no motive for concealment. 

It is difficult to concentrate in a few brief 
words, a history which occupied many hours 
in its relation; and which memory has most 
faithfully treasured ; but I will attempt it. 

Lady Bulwer, then Rosina Wheeler, was 
married at the age of eighteen, to Mr. Bul- 
wer, now Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. She 
gave him her heart with her hand, and had 
every reason to believe that he returned his 
own, until she discovered that he was not 
embarrassed with so troublesome a posses- 
sion. Before she had been married a year, 
she had proofs, too incontestable, of her hus- 
band’s being a lawless and ,remorseless lib- 
ertine. But she was then about to become 
a mother; and what will nota woman en- 
dure for the sake of her child? What will 
not a woman, who loves, or has loved, for- 
give? On the birth of that child, in whose 
endearments she had fondly hoped to find 
consolation for the neglect and cruelty of her 
husband, his tyranny assumed a new and 
more dreadful shape. Almost before the 
young mother was considered out of danger, 
her infant, in spite of her expostulations, and 
prayers and tears, was taken from her and 
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placed under the charge of a wet nurse, who 
resided several miles from London. Bulwer 
declared, that he would not permit his wife 
to become a nursery maid; that children 
were his detestation; and that the “ noisy 
little imp” should be kept at a respectable 
distance! Lady Bulwer did not submit to 
this unnatural and despotic decree, without 
remonstrating. But her grief and entreaties 
only called forth the most virulent abuse from 
her inflexible husband. After this incident 
he neglected her more than ever, and not 
unfrequently, in his moments of ungoverna- 
ble passion, she was forced to submit to per- 
sonal violence. 

She again became a mother, and her 
child was a son. Through the influence of 
a compassionate physician, the child was 
left under her care, and her little daughter 
recalled from exile. The wife and mother 
was now comparatively happy. When her 
husband was at home she could only visit 
the nursery by stealth, but he generally 
spent his days and nights in dissipation, and 
seldom troubled her with his undesirable so- 
ciety. But in his absence she was continu- 
ally subjected to the persecutions of his 
mother, who was originally opposed to the 
marriage, and showed an open detestation 
of her daughter-in-law from the beginning. 

This woman became a spy upon Lady 
Bulwer’s actions, and was gontinually ex- 
citing Bulwer’s anger against his wife. This 
state of affairs continued until his daughter 
was about six or seven years old. The 
grandmother then declared, that the child 
must have a governess. Bulwer agreed 
with her, and procured the desired govern- 
ess. And now, indeed, Lady Bulwer’s mis- 
ery soon baffled description. She was not 
permitted to have a voice in any thing that 
concerned her child. Her studies, her dress, 
her exercise, her food, were all at the com- 
mand of the governess. And this lady in 
authority did not seruple to tell the anxious 
mother, when she remonstrated, that such 
were Sir Edward’s orders. Lady Bulwer 
complained to her husband. But he some- 
times laughed in her face, and told her that 
the woman was as competent a person as 
could be found, “and very pretty withal ;” 
and at other times he flew into a rage, and 
forbade her mentioning the subject 











Before many months elapsed, Lady Bul- 
wer inevitably discovered, that this unfortu- 
nate woman was, beyond a doubt, another 
of her husband’s victims. The woman her- 
self evinced no shame at her situation ; but, 
elated at the helplessness of Lady Bulwer, 
and her own supposed superiority, assumed 
perfect control over the household. Lady 
Bulwer’s orders to the domestics were coun- 
termanded, her most trivial arrangements 
interfered with, and her children invariably 
ordered to their studies, precisely at the hour 
which ehe had appointed for taking the air 
with them. Thus was she annoyed and 
irritated in every manner by a person who 
made her degradation the excuse for her as- 
sumption of authority. Once more she ap- 
pealed to her husband, and, it may have 
been, angrily insisted, that the governess 
should be discharged. He replied, that she 
should remain as long as it suited his con- 
venience, and when the wife answered him, 
he struck her a biow, which felled her to the 
ground! ‘What resource had she? She 
was fatherless and brotherless—poor, and 
an orphan, while he was all-powerful. She 
lived but for her children, and for their sakes 
endured even this indignity. 

A few days after this last occurrence, she 
received an insult from the governess, which 
exceeded in grossness any former imperti- 
nence. It was late in the evening, and for 
once her husband was at home. She sought 
the parlor, where he was luxuriating over 
his wine and cigar, and, repeating to him 
what had occurred, added: “TI will bear this 
no longer—I cannot bear it any longer. 
Either Miss must leave the house, 
or J shall leave it. You may choose be- 
tween the two.” 

“Certainly,” replied Bulwer, with pro- 
voking calmness, “I have chosen long ago. 
You shall leave it. And, since you have 
made up your mind to go, I don’t intend to 
give you your own time. You shall pack 
off at once—this very moment—and Miss 
remains where she is. I have prom- 
ised her my protection, and she shall have 
it.” 

Lady Bulwer acknowledged, that she was 
deeply incensed. She hastily left the room, 
went up stairs, and told her two bewildered 
children to put on their cloaks and bonnets. 
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Bulwer soon followed her to demand, why 
she was net gone. She walked from the 
apartment, leading her children, and without 
replying. He accompanied her, saying with 
mock gallantry : “ Permit me the pleasure of 
closing the door upon you, madam.” 

This act of. politeness he in reality per- 
formed ; but not without hastening it by giv- 
ing his wife a rude push. The unfortunate 
mother and her luckless- children sought pro- 
tection under the hospitable roof of Mra. 
Hume, who resided at a very short-distance ; 
and who had been Lady Bulwer’s bosom. 
friend from childhood, — 

That the above tale is strictly true, I have 
other testimony besides the word of Lady 
Bulwer. Before leaving Paris | became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Hume, the husband of 
the lady, at whose house she sought refuge ;, 
and he verified te'me the history of her mie- 
fortunes and: wrongs. 

Lady Bulwer never returned to the man- 
sion, from which she had been.so disgrace- 
fully thrust. She retired with her children 
to the country; and, for six months, resided 
in great retirement. She obtained a sepa- 
ration from her husband, but a large sum ef 
money was necessary to file a bili of divorce. 
This she had no prospeet of obtaining ; for 
she received from Bulwer barely the means 
of subs. tence. Yet, she says, those months 
of quiet were amongst the happiest of her’ 
life. She could have lived on contentedly 
for years ; for the rapidly developing charms 
of her young children compensated her for 
every privation. But her husband’s perse- 
cution pursued her even to her seclusion. 
He requested her to sign some papers, the 
import of which I have forgotten, threatening 
that her children should return to his protec- 
tion if she disqbeyed. She refused ; entreat- 
ing him to leave her unmolested, as she 
should never more molesthim. Then came 
the last, well-aimed blow, which crushed 
her maternal heart. Her children — her 
cherished children—her only consolation in 
affliction—her children, for whom she had 
endured indigrity, and suffering, priva- ; 
tion, and wrong—were stolen from her by a 
well-laid stratagem, and conducted to their 
father. While her heart and brain were 
convulsed by the most terrible fears at their 
protracted disappearance, a letter from Bul- 





wer was placed, in her hands. It informed 
her that; the children. were now. in hia, pos. 
session; and that, since she had defied hia. 
power by refusing to sign the papers, as a, 
punishment, she should never behold them, 
again! He added, in conclusion : “Madam, 
remember that you are fatherless and. bro- 
therless, and I will crush you to atoms,” 


upon, what wonder that she be- 
came frantic?. Who is.so sinless, that he 
may fling the etone of reproach, because re- 
venge was at last awakened in her bosom? 
The man, before whose talents a worship- 
ping world was bowing in admiration, 
whose name was trumpeted from mouth to 
mouth as a god’s, was, like a fiend, exert- 
ing all the ingenuity of his crafty nature to 
keep on the mental rack a being, who had 
devoted her life to him and his offspring, 
And should the world know nothing of this? 
Alas! when Lady Bulwer expected justice 
or compassion from the world, she forgot, 
Senet See 


can alone awaken its sym- {- 


oe To unveil the Mokanna they were 
adoring as an idol, she wrote “ Cheveley ;”. 
and faintly shadowed forth a character too, 
deeply demoniacal for human pen to por- 
tray. Blinded to her wrongs by the daz- 
zling genius of her husband, the public con- 
demned ber. Was she not his wife? What 
right had a worm to turn upon the foot 
which crushed it ? 

Those alone who knew her personally, 
and, I might add, those also who knew him 


personally, defended and excused her. She 


herself repented of the hasty passion, which 
induced her to seek for that justice, which 
she discovered was a jewel not to be found. 

She obtained but one object by her work. 
ie a enough to relieve her 
present wants, the sum which Bulwer al- 
lowed her being insufficient. 


It was about a year after the publication ) 


of “Cheveley,” that I beeame acquainted 
with Lady Bulwer. She was residing in 
> Paris as the only city in which she could 
live respectably on her scanty income. She 
had many friends there, and was univer- 
sally courted. But her thoughts were occu- 
pied by her children; and she was daily 
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forming some new project to regain them. 
Bulwer was then living openly in London 
with the very governess who had created 
his domestic disturbances; and who was 
then the mother of several of his children. 
Worse than this, Lady Bulwer’s unfortunate 
little ones were under the care of this infa- 
mous woman; and brought up with her ille- 
gitimate progeny! It was dreadful enough 
for their mother to feel that they were no 
longer under her guidance; but to know 
that they were subjected to the most con- 
taminating influence—inbaling an atmo- 
sphere of vice—their pure spirits becoming 
accustomed to iniquity—she would some- 
times say, that to hear they were dead 
would be comparative happiness ! 

She experienced great pleasure in the 
conviction, that her children cherished her 
memory in spite of their long separation. 
On entering her apartment one day I ob 
served that her eyes were swollen with tears, 
and her manner unusually agitated. I ven- 
tured to inquire, whether she had received 
news from London? Pointing to a passage 
in an open letter, she said with deep emo- 
tion, “Read that. My poor boy! he has not 
forgotten his mother !” 

The letter was from a friend in London. 
The passage contained the following anec- 
dote. Bulwer was sitting in his drawing- 
room, which was filled with company, when 
Lady Bulwer’s little son, then about eight 
or nine years of age, entered the apartment 
and stood beside his father’s knee. Bulwer 
had not seen the child for some time. After 
looking at him for a moment, without speak- 
ing, he turned to the gentleman beside him, 
and remarked, with a frown: “ He’s devilish 
like his mother!” The boy heard him, 
looked up, with indignation glowing on his 
fine countenance, and said: “He's devilish 
glad of it, sir!” 

Lady Bulwer’s peculiar expressions in 
conversation, the force and vigor of her lan- 
guage, left deeper impressions on my mind 
than those of almost any other person, with 
whom I ever conversed. When we were 
talking over the impossibility of her obtain- 
ing a divorce, and thus recovering her chil- 
dren, without the possession of a larger sum 
of money than she had any prospect of com- 
manding, she would say: “ England boasts 


of her laws; and she has good ones. But 
men made them to protect themselves—to 
guard beasts and birds from injury—they 
framed no law to shield woman.” 

At another time, when I was vainly try- 
ing to persuade her that she would in the 
end receive justice even from a harsh-judging 
public, she replied : “I do not doubt it. There 
is a species of justice that comes to all, when 
death has placed them beyond the reach of 
injury ; but the sun that shines on our graves 
cannot benefit our bones.” 

She was rather apt to be severe, though 
generally there was much of playfulness 
even in her severity, upon the whole male 
sex. She did not disguise her belief, that 
interest was the only barrier that could pre- 
vent them from gratifying their worst pas- 
sions. I once said to her laughingly, when 
she was drawing a half ludicrous, half stern 
picture of the male character: “Come, 
come; you should not speak so without 
making some exceptions ; remember J have 
a husband.” She answered in a tone, the 
mingled bitterness and sadness of which I 
shall never forget: “ J have a husband too ; 
or perhaps I should not speak so.” 

She was always spirited, and in general 
lively, and exceedingly brilliant in conversa- 
tion. She possessed what might have been 
called a genius for repartee. Yet, in spite 
of her wit, she was seldom, 1 think I may 
say never, satirical. Her daily chit-chat 
would have made a volume of bon mots. 
The following anecdotes will show the gen- 
eral turn and style of these jeux desprite. 
She said to me a day or two before we left 
Paris, “ Why do you not return to America — 
in a steam ship? I wonder at your going 
ine packet!” “1 would willingly do so,” I 
replied, “and so would the rest of our party, 
but my aunt, Miss ———, who aecompanies 
us, resolutely objects; she says she is afraid 
of being blownup.” “ Well, that’s but natu- 
ral, when you reflect that she is a spinster,” 
returned Lady Bulwer, smiling ; “ if she had 
been married she would have grown quite 
accustomed to that long ago.” 

At another time a gentleman of the com- 
pany was disparaging Byron, and insisting 
that all his poems were inspired by gin. 
Lady Bulwer stopped him with: “No slan- 





der, Mr. H——, unless youcan give us some . 
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news along with it. We all admitted long 
ago, when you pretended to deny it, that 
Byron’s poems were full of spirit.” 

I should fill pages if I called upon my me- 
mory for more of these anecdotes. It was 
impossible to see Lady Bulwer without 
hearing remarks like these every few mo- 
ments. This style of repartee she intro- 
duces very frequently into her works; too 
frequently, perhaps, and certainly too indis- 
criminately ; for she is apt to put witticisms 
into the mouths of all her characters alike. 
When the thought originates in her own 
mind she is immediately too charmed with it 
to reflect, that it may be inappropriate to 
the character she is then portraying. Ano- 
ther error is unfortunately apparent in every 
book she has yet published. She writes of 
mankind and of life, entirely from her own 
experience. -She ever pictures men as she 
has found them, and the world as it has 
seemed to her. Thus a shadow is thrown 
over all her brightest imaginings. Anda 
sameness is conspicuous even in the midst 
of originality. 

There appeared to be an union of oppo- 
sites in the character of Lady Bulwer. 
Though strikingly spirited in her manner, 
always self-possessed, quick to decide and 
prompt to act, though she was gifted with 
peculiar tact in repelling the advances of a 
fop, who believed her accessivle, because 
she was unprotected ; and though her very 
glance commanded respect from the most 
frivolous, yet gentleness, grace, and suavity 
were her especial attributes. 

I had many opportunities during my resi- 
dence in Paris of becoming acquainted with 
the firmness and energy of Lady Bulwer’s 
character. I also witnessed some of the 
persecutions to which she was even then 
subjected by her misguided husband. One 
instance in particular, by which all Paris 
was kept in a state of excitement for several 
days, is worthy of record. If a man is an 
ordinary villain, at least half the world will 
give him the credit of being a monster. But 
if the atrocities he commits are of a more 
heinous nature than the imagination can 
readily picture, then they surpass belief, and 
he is generally considered a tolerably good 
sort of person, who has been unjustly tra- 
duced. This is Bulwer’s case ; and I should 
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not expect the history"I am about to relate 
to gain credence, were it not authenticated 
by the publicity, which it obtained at the 
time, and by the facte, which were brought 
to light before a court of justice. 

Lady Bulwer had in her possession sev- 
eral letters from her husband, filled with 
fearful menaces and the most insulting ac- 
cusations. Bulwer, when informed by Lady 
Bulwer’s lawyer, of the existence of those 
papers, said, in reply: “I do assure you, the 
letters are mere forgeries. I never wrote 
any thing of the kind in my life.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” replied the lawyer, 
“ admitting that the handwriting, and your 
own seal might have been imitated, the post- 
marks could not have been forged. And 
then, a woman would hardly write of her- 
self the accusations these letters contain.” 

Bulwer, in the haste and blindness of his 
excitable passions, not seeing the snare in 
which he was caught, retorted: “ Let me tell 
you, sir, that every word of these accusa- 
tions is true.” In one breath he denied all 
knowledge of the letters, in the next he 
showed himself so perfectly acquainted with 
their contents, that he was ready to main- 
tain their truth and justice ! 

These papers, he became exceedingly 
anxious to regain, as they might at some 
time be used to his disadvantage. In the 
daily habit of framing fictitious plots to de- 
light the public, he now essayed to form one, 
which should be realized in actual life for 
his own private gratification. 

Lady Bulwer was then residing in Paris, 
and her husband in London. Her femme de 
chambre, who was much attached to her, 
was one evening waylaid in the street by a 
couple of men. They commenced conver- 
sation by saying, that they knew her to be 
in Lady Bulwer’s employment, and that they 
had something to communicate, which would 
be of service to her mistress. The girl, on 
hearing this, naturally enough, gave them 
her attention. But they seemed inclined to 
chat awhile before they afforded her the 
promised information. 

“Toes Lady Bulwer treat you well ?” 
asked one. “ Would you not like to have a 
place where you could get higher wages ?” 

“She treats me very well,” replied the 


$ girl; “I am satisfied where I am.” 
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“But does’nt she ever get into a passion 
with you ?” inquired the other man. 

“No, sir, she does not.” 

“ Well, have you never observed any 
thing improper in her conduct, which you 
could let us know? Come, now, be a good 
girl, and tell us all about her, and you shall 
not repent of it.” 

“T have nothing to tell,” answered the 
girl who now began to be frightened. 
“ Pray let me go home quietly.” 

“You shall go in a moment; but first 
think a little whether you cannot remember 
something she has done, which was not ez- 


actly the thing—something a little out of the. 


way ?” 

“T have never seen any,thing at all out 
of the way.” 

“ But don’t you think,” continued the man, 
“that if we were to give you two hundred 
francs you might remember something ?” 

“T do not know any thing to remember.” 

“Just think a little—take time. Let me 
see—suppose I were to make you a present 
now of five hundred francs—just as a pre- 
sent, for your faithfulness—don’t you sup- 
pose it would bring to mind some little in- 
discretion? Five hundred francs! that’s a 
good deal of money.” 

“T could not tell you any thing if you were 
to give me five thousand,” said the girl, “so 
pray let me go;” and she attempted to hurry 
away. 

“ Not till you promise that you will say 
nothing to your mistress of having met us! 
If you refuse—you never spoke words in 
your life, that you will have such cause to 
repent.” 

“T shall not say any thing—I promise 
you I will not—only let me go!” And the 
girl broke away from them, and hastened 
home. 

She was at first deterred, by the threats of 
the men, from disclosing to Lady Bulwer 
her conversationjwith them. But her love 
for her mistress, and her dread that some se- 
cret plot was forming to injure her, at length 
overcame every other apprehension. She 
went to Lady Bulwer and related what had 
oceurred. Lady Bulwer at once felt the 
conviction, that these caitiffs were but instru- 
ments in the handsjof her husband. She 
told the girl, that should they meet her 
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again, she must evince no alarm ; but rather 
draw them into conversation, with a view of 
discovering their object in making such in- 
quiries. If they made her any proposition, 
she must neither refuse nor accept it; but 
tell them, she would converse with them 
again on the subject, and immediately return 
home and communicate what had transpired. 

In less than a week the girl was again ac- 
costed by the same men, who were prowling 
about near the door of Lady Bulwer’s resi- 
dence. She followed the instructions of her 
mistress; and, as soon as they were out of 
sight, ran home and instantly made Lady 
Bulwer acquainted with what had taken 
place. 

The men, after trying to get her to say, that 
she hadseen Lady Bulwer commit some indis- 
cretion, or to bring some charge against her, 
which she could be bribed to maintain in a 
court of justice, and finding that she did not 
choose to accuse her mistress falsely, at- 
tempted another game. They asked the 
girl if she could not manage, should they 
give her a large sum of money for her 
trouble, to conceal them at night in Lady 
Bulwer’s chamber? Their object, they 
stated, was to possess themselves of some 
valuable papers in herescritoire, and they told 
the girl that she need not be fearful of being 
discovered, as they would take care that 
Lady Bulwer should never mention the sub- 
ject. The girl replied, that it would take 
some time for her to make up her mind, but 
that she would meet them the next evening, 
and let them know what she had concluded 
todo. Delighted with their success, they 
left her, promising a munificent reward for 
her services. 

Lady Bulwer instructed the faithful crea- 
ture to keep her appointment with the men ; 
and to tell them, that they should be admit- 
ted to her mistress’s chamber before she re- 
tired that night The femme de chambre 
met the villains once more, and communi- 
cated with them as she had been instructed. 
The men desired that they might be safely 
concealed before Lady Bulwer could enter 
the apartment. A late hour that night was 
agreed upon, and the parties separated with 
mutual satisfaction. 

At the hour proposed, the men presented 
themselves. They were soon comfortably 
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concealed between the curtained bed and There was noresource. Such was indeed 
the wall. The femme de chambre, when $ the law. The proceedings were stopped, 

every thing was arranged to their satisfac- { and the court broke up. Lady Bulwer sor- T 
tion, left the apartment. A moment after- $ rowfully returned to her home, feeling more 
wards, Lady Bulwer herself entered the 3 than ever, that there was “no law to shield 
room, attended by her lawyer. She imme- } woman.” Her domicile had been violated 
diately walked up to the bed, and, drawing ; at night—her person endangered—her pa- 

away the curtains, disclosed the terrified ; pers laid open—and she could not come for- 

ruffians tremblingly crouching in the fur- 3 ward ina court of justice to say, “ Jdemand an 

thest corner. They were arrested and sent 3 redress! JI call upon the country, whose laws wa 

to prison. Lady Bulwer instantly com- $ should protect me, for justice!” Her hus- the 

menced a suit against them. band, omnipotent in his villainy, had robbed bo! 

I saw her the day after the above occur- 3 her, by a technicality of the law, of that bu 

rence—heard all the particulars from her 3 common justice, which the meanest peasant my 

own lips—and beheld the chamber in which 3° could ask and obtain. rid 

the unexpected disclosure took place. Splendid as may be the genius, and num- the 

On the day of the trial, the sensation ; berless the acquirements of this equally no- fixe 

throughout Paris was so great, that the ¢ torious and celebrated man, should his works suy 

court was crowded to overflowing with Eng- 3 go down to posterity, will not the stain of his wh 

lish and French nobility. Two hours before } domestic cruelty go down with them, and wh 

the proceedings commenced we found it im- § cast a perpetual shadow over their glory ? ear 

possible to obtain seats. I therefore waited, I must not close this imperfect sketch of co2 

with tremulous anxiety, to hear the result. ; the talents and personal charms of one, who ma 

The trial had hardly commenced, when Sir 3 possessed too many of both for justice to be ma 

Edward Lytton Bulwer himself appeared in § done them in so short a space, without men- wa 

court. His entrance of course increased the $ tioning perhaps her principal fascination. vel 

excitement. The counsellor for the prison- § Her voice—but how shall I describe what til i 

ers, who was no other than the distinguished 3 must be felt before it can be conceived? It and 

M. Thiers himself, then rose and requested { was rich, thrilling, musical, and yet low; I 

to be heard. He informed the court, that 3 wanting in force, its power existed in its ez- stol 

by the laws both of England and France, a 3 pression. Its very tone conveyed the senti- bee 

married woman, undivorced, had no right of } ment, when the words were undistinguish- acc 

herown to institute legal proceedings without ; able. It wasone of those voices which haunt “m 

the consent of her husband. He then begged ; us in dreams, which, long after they are si- lief 

that the proceedings might be stopped, as 3 lent, echo in our ears, and which touch our the 

Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer now presented ? hearts whenever they are heard. ” 

himself to withhold his permission ! ma, 

for 

~ fell 

“ 

SONG ON THE HUDSON. hes 

On, on, brave bark! though the sun’s last ray > 

From the breast of the Hudson has melted away, isn’ 

Still the breeze blows fair, and the stars shine bright ; ap 

Oh! let us, then, welcome the beautiful night ! hea 

The silence how deep! how serene the repose ! f 

Not a sound save the ripple that gurglingly flows, 

And the voice of the singer, that still keepeth time He 

With the dash of the spray and the billowy chime ! tinu 

Then on, Arrow, on! though the waters are dark, ous 

Yet the breeze and the tide bear thee swift to thy mark. had 

O grant, Heaven grant! when life’s daylight is o’er, e 

Hope and Faith, wind and tide, be as fair for thy shore. H. 8. L. the 
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THE TRAVELLING PREACHER—HIS VICTIM—HIS FATE. 


BY G. G. FOSTTR. 


Cuaprer IL 

Upon arriving at Tuscaloosa, my friend 
and myself, having some business which 
was likely to detain us for several days, left 
the stage, which continued its way to Greens- 
borough,— containing now no passengers 
but the mysterious couple who had excited 
my attention during the day and night’s 
ride. As the coach drove from the door of 
the hotel, I caught a glance of the lady’s eye, 
fixed upon me, as I thought, in sadness and 
supplication. I sprang forward—I knew not 
why or wherefore: but the driver gave his 
whip an additional flourish about his horses’ 
ears, to show their mettle at starting—the 
coach whirled rapidly down the broad and 
magnificent avenue which divides the ro- 
mantic and beautiful village-city—and, after 
watching the cloud of dust raised by the 
vehicle as it flew along the sandy street, un- 
til it was lost to sight, Linvoluntarily sighed, 
and turned in to the house. 

My friend, who, since the incident of the 
storm, had fairly got his eyes open, and had 
been making a few observations on his own 
account, now began rallying me upon my 
“melancholy looks,” and declared it his be- 
lief that I had actually fallen in love with 
the fair incognita of the stage-coach. 

“ By the way,” he concluded, “she is a 
magnificent woman, and altogether too good 
for that dark-browed, Eugene Aram of a 
fellow who, I suppose, was her husband.” 

“Do you really think, then, that he is her 
husband ?” 

“ Well, I suppose so—of course. If he 
isn’t he is as impudent a dog as ever teazed 
a pretty woman, and deserves to have his 
head broken for his impertinence.” 

“You saw, then——” 

“The storm? Ay—it is not yet over. 
He is not her husband—lI’m sure of it,” con- 
tinued my friend, rising and stamping furi- 
ously about the room. “I only wish I 
had”—— 

“ What, what!” Lexclaimed. “ What's in 
the wind? You were not struck, were you?” 





3 awaited us in the “great room.” 














“Well, I don’t know but I was; but I 
didn’t happen to think of it till this moment. 
That fellow is a scoundrel.” 

“Well, well—they are nothing to us. So, 
let us take a stroll through this beautiful 
village, and beguile the time till supper. 
By Heaven, a lovely eve! There—match 
me that, in your boasted Italy !” 

It was indeed glorious. The slanting 
sun-light, filtering like golden water through 
the cool, dark-green branches of the noble 
sycamores that lined the broad street as far 
as the eye could reach, paused to imbibe a 
hue of verdure from the delicate crape- 
myrtle which clung around the windows 
and palings of the many-balconied houses 
—while, at every window and through 
every leaf-hidden lattice, glanced happy 
faces and rang the silver tone of woman’s 
voice. It was a scene to melt the heart, 
And now, 


“ The sun set,—and uprose the yellow moon,” 


while, from the bosom of a tall, magnificent 
live-oak, which rose gracefully into the soft 
air, poured, in a wild torrent of many-colored 
melody, the mocking-bird’s miraculous song. 
For a long hour we stood mutely drinking 
in the delicious beauty of the scene—and 
should, for aught I know, have remained till 
midnight, had not the voice of our host 
aroused us from our dreamy revery by the 
announcement that a most substantial repast 
It was 
a “great room”—decidedly. There could 
be no mistake about that, at all events. It 
contained six or eight cot beds on either 
side, furnished each with a single mattress 
of the “death moss,” pulled green and gray 
as ivy on ruined battlements, from the 
branches of the neighboring trees, and cov- 
ered with a single counterpane, made of La 
Fayette cotton bandana handkerchiefs, cut 
off in the piece, and each square containing 
an accurate likeness of the brave old Gen- 
eral, taken in the attitude of stepping on 
shore at Castle Garden. To be sure, the 
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head of the “nation’s guest” was a trifle 
taller than the top of the flag-staff which 
bore aloft the stars and stripes, and his three 
cornered hat was just exactly the size of the 
Battery. These little inaccuracies, how- 
ever, only served to give zest to the enjoy- 
ment of so excellent a provocative to sleep ; 
and I could not help enjoying by anticipation 
the pleasure of examining the pictures more 
accurately and deciphering the words be- 
neath them, while I should be lying awake 
in the morning waiting for my coffee. 

In the centre of the room was spread a 
long deal table, eomewhat resembling a 
joiner’s bench, upon which was smoking 
the most delicious venison steak that ever 
tempted mortal palate—garnished on each 
side with fresh corn bread, delicious yam 
potatoes, and other “common doings.” At 
one end of the table stood a dish of the cele- 
brated “chicken fixings,” consisting of a 
fowl cut up into the greatest possible num- 
ber of small pieces, without regard to the 
particular location of the joints, fried in bat- 
ter, and flanked by a plate of smoking hot 
“light bread”—while at the other stood a 
modest decanter of “Old Drury apple-jack” 
and a long-necked bottle of honey. 

As I completed my observations upon the 
appointments of the “ great room,” the land- 
lord made his appearance ; and pointing to 
the decanter, told us to help ourselves to a 
horn of apple-jack and honey. 

“You'll find it a mighty good thing agin 
the fogs and night-air of the mash,” added 
our jovial host. “I’ve lived in these parts 
upwards of twenty-three year, and, let em 
say what they please about the unhealthi- 
ness of the climate, I say, let a man go it 
moderately on apple-jack and honey—or, 
for that matter, plain whisky will do, so 
that you can get it good and new—and my 
serous opinion is that he’s bound to live jest 
about as long as he takes a fancy to it.” 

This eloquent tribute to the merits of our 
worthy host’s apple-jack was too potent to 
be resisted ; and, going liberally to work, 
we found the beverage indeed a most excel- 
lent article. If any of my readers are so 
unfortunate as not to know what apple-jack 
is, they will understand, that it is nothing 
more or less than good old cider-brandy—the 
pure juice of the apple—and that, in a few 











years, it acquires a flavor and body equal to 
the finest Cognac or Otard Dupuy. But, for- 
give me !—I had forgotten for a moment the 
temperance cause and the Honorable Tom 
Marshall, its gallant defender. And, now 
I come to think of it again, we did not 
drink any of the apple-jack—we only smelt 
of it! 

During the meal, our host, who, although he 
protested he had supped, was prevailed upon 
to call for another plate and “ take a bite,” as 
he expressed it, “jest by way of company,” 
amused us with a history of his early life, as 
a pioneer, in the Great Canebrake, where 
he had settled when quite a boy, and whence, 
after making a “right smart” lot of money 
from his “ cotting” and other speculations, he 
had removed to Tuscaloosa, set up a hotel, 
and determined to pass the remainder of his 
days “a little in the genteel way, or some- 
thing of that natur.” 

“ Well, landlord,” said I, as I finished my 
last morsel of venison, and pushed my plate 
away—do you know who were our fellow- 
passengers in the coach to-day? You ap- 
peared to be acquainted with the gentle- 
man.” 

“Yes—him I know well enough. For the 
matter of that, I know quite as much of him 
as I want to. He’s one of the wrathy blue- 
blazes ministers as goes about the country, 
living on the good-nature of the people, and 
throwing red-hot firebrands atween husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters, and fathers 
and sons—and all, as he says, so’s to get 
’em all to go along with him to Heaven. It 
isn’t more than a couple or three months 
since the varmint was here kicking up his 
tantrums—and, horn-swoggle me, if he 
didn’t make my old wife and my two daugh- 
ters right crazy after him. Such goings on 
never was seen or hearn tel! on.” 

“But, what did he do?” I inquired, find- 
ing that he hesitated. * 

““Well—no matter what he done, stranger. 
It’s all over now, and I don’t care the vally 
of that for him or any of his extra doins. 
It’s all right now—and there ain’t a respect- 
able gal, or woman either, in these diggins 
that would go near him again, if they knew 
that was the only way they ever could get 
to Heaven. But I tell you, stranger, he’s a 
bad man, and he slipped his neck out of a 
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d—d small noose, once in his life, that J 
knoy of.” 

“ But the lady ?” 

“I don’t "now nothing about her,” con- 
tinued the i *but I know this much: if 
she’s the woman she ought to be, she’d bet- 
ter get out of that fellow’s clutches jest as 
soon as she can fix it. Yes,” added he, with 
an energy that startled me, “if it was my 
case, I'd get out of the coach at the first 
changing-house, and walk the balance of 
the way afoot—if I wouldn’t, I wish I may 
be ——!” 

Here the worthy host brought his brawny 
fist down upon the table, with great empha- 
sis, and, at the same time gave his head 
several expressive nods, as much as to say, 
“I could tell you a great deal about that 
chap, but gouge me if I say another word !” 
All attempts at renewing the subject proved 
abortive; and, at length, after taking ano- 
ther moderate smell at the apple-jack and 
honey, we “retired to rest,” as the novels 
say—in other words, we pulled off our boots, 
threw our stocks, coats, and unmentionables 
on the long table, which, during our conver- 
sation had been divested of the supper fur- 
niture, and stepped into our conveniently 
located cots—my friend, to court the favors 
of Morpheus, and I, to listen to the wild 
melody of the tireless mocking-bird, who 
still poured forth his song to the moon, and 
to dream, between waking and sleeping, of 
ten thousand fantastic shapes and scenes, 
which alternately thrilled me with delight, 
or racked my senses with a nameless hor- 
ror. At length, as the midnight air grew 
cold and heavy, and the shadow left by the 
waning moon curtained the large dreary 
room, with a palpable darkness, I succeeded 
in driving the image of my mysterious com- 
panions from my brain, and mingled with 
the deep silence and forgetfulness of all 
around. 

In the morning, having transacted my 
business, we prepared to continue our jour- 
ney. Our ultimate destination was a small 
village on the Tombigbee, some seventy 
miles below Tuscaloosa, and to reach which 
we had the choice of two methods. The 
stage, which was to pass in the evening, 
would take us to Greensborough, whence 
we should be compelled to hire a convey- 
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ance across the Canebrake to our point of 
destination. We concluded, however, after 
much debate, to strike a bargain with our 
host, who offered to send us in his carry-all 
directly to D——, for the moderate sum of 
ten dollars apiece. Having completed this 
arrangement, we took leave of our eccentric 
landlord, and, mounting the carry-all, took 
our departure. 

At about half a mile below the city, we 
crossed the Black Warrior river in a scow, 
which was pushed over the turbid and muddy 
water by four or five expert negroes, mounted 
the steep and broken bank on the other side, 
and struck off through the deep sandy road 
into the heart of the vast pine forest. On either 
side, as we passed, rose, at occasional inter- 
vals, the modest roof of a double log-cabin, 
surrounded by a squad of neat and comfort- 
able looking negro houses, only to be dis- 
tinguished from the dwelling of the master, 
by their containing one room instead of two 
—behind which, stretching away among the 
gaunt skeletons of girdled trees, spread, like 
an ocean of white froth, the almost illimit- 
able cotton-fields, whence the sturdy planter 
drew his wealth and consequence. The 
partridges, whistling their melancholy, mo- 
notonous music among the leaves and moss, 
started up at our approach, and whirred 
away in myriads deeper into the forest, 
while, as the road turned a sharp angle, a 
magnificent deer now and then looked bold- 
ly up into our faces for a moment, and 
bounded majestically off among the glanc- 
ing trees. 

Some two or three years before the date 
of our present journey, Henry Middleton, a 
mutual friend and playmate of my friend and 
myself, had left the beautiful village where 
we all were born, and emigrated to the 
southwest. After visiting various parts of the 
country, he at length settled, by the advice of 
some friends with whom he had become ac- 
quainted in Mobile, in a pleasant, but rather 
wild and uncultivated spot, on the banks 
of the Tombigbee, in the very heart of 
the Great Alabama Canebrake. He had 
studied physic as a profession, in one of the 
most celebrated schools of the North, and 
became convinced that, from the unhealthi- 
ness of the section of coufitry he had fixed 
upon, and the hospitality and urbanity of 
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the inhabitants, he had chosen a favorable ; hear the celebrated Mr. Burrows preach. 


point for the acquisition of wealth and re- 
spectability. Being a most amiable and 
cheerful man, always ready to promote the 
good-feeling and sociality which are the 
great desiderata at the South, and at the 
same time remarkably attentive to his pro- 
fessional duties, and punctual in his busi- 
ness relations, he soon became popular with 
the open-hearted Southerners, and drew 
around him troops of friends, who were 
ready, “to go their death on him,” on every 
occasion. About a year after his arrival, 
he became smitten with the soft and languid 
eyes, transparent skin and voluptuous bosom 
of the daughter of one of the planters in the 
county, and, declaring his passion, was ac- 
cepted and married. He had frequently 
written to me and my friend Tom Harris, 
urging us warmly to visit him at the South, 
and expressing the greatest confidence that 
we should be so delighted with the country 
as immediately to “ pull up stakes,” as he 
expressed it in one of his letters, “and be- 
come his fellow-citizens in the Great Ala- 
bama Canebrake.” After a great deal of 
hesitation, we at length made up our minds 
to comply with Middleton’s earnest solicita- 
tions to at least pay him a visit: and thus, 
briefly, is our present journey, its motives 
and object, satisfactorily accounted for. 

After a long and pleasant ride from Tus- 
caloosa, through a comparatively unculti- 
vated wilderness, which gradually changed 
from the sandy and barren “piny woods” 
to the rich and thickly wooded Canebrake, 
with the cane growing between the trees, 
to the height of ten or twelve feet, and so 
thickly, that, to use a popular southern 
phrase, “acoon couldn’t squeeze through,” 
we arrived, just as the sun was setting be- 
hind the green waves of the magnificent 
forest, at the little village where our friend 
resided. 

He received us with his accustomed 
warmth, and told us that, on the next day, 
our baggage should be taken to his house, 
where we should then take up our permanent 
quarters. “This,” concluded our old chum, 
while his eyes sparkled with real old-fashion- 


. ed hospitality, “should be done to-night, 


were it not thaf it is somewhat late, and my 
wife has agreed to go out to a meeting, to 





weeny arated 


She has been for several weeks visiting an 
aunt in Huntsville, where Mr. Burrows then 
was conducting a great revival, and whence 
he escorted Mrs. Middleton home. They 
arrived this morning ; and to-night being 
the first time that any thing out of the regu- 
lar way was ever attempted here, I have 
consented to attend Julia to our rustic church 
— although,” continued Middleton, with a 
smile of incredulity, “I am not very much 
inclined to worship these scribes and phari- 
sees, who go about the world thinking that 
converts to the doctrines of Christ are to 
be'made by unruly noise and clamor. Asmy 
wife, however, seems to have taken a great 
fancy to this new kind of religion, I suppose 
I must go. By the way, suppose you ac- 
company me home, and attend us to church. 
It will be perhaps as amusing a way of 
spending the evening as any you can hit 
upon.” 

1 exchanged a meaning glance with Har. 
ris, and with as much composure as I could 
muster, I replied, that we should be happy 
to accept his invitation. Involuntarily I fix- 
ed my eyes upon him, with a look of pity, 
and wrung his hand with a violence that 
made him start, and regard me for a moment 
with a stare of bewilderment. 


“ What is the matter, Frothingham,” said | 


he, “that you regard me in that manner ?” 


“Nothing, now,” I hastily replied ; “at | 


another time you shall know all.” 


Middleton looked disturbed. Although of | 
a gay and cheerful temper, fierce fires, | 
smouldered in his bosom; and the undefin- 


able electricity of fear had thrilled through 


every nerve, as he met my pitying look. | 


“Why not now?” asked he, in a hoarse 
whisper. I turned my gaze full upon him, 


and he closed his eyes, and taking an arm | 
of either, walked silently on towards the | 


house. 


Of course, upon being presented to his | 


wife, neither Harris nor myself was surpris- 
ed to find in her our mysterious companion 
of the stage-coach. Every thing was now 
as clear as the noon-day sun. As Mrs. Mid- 
dleton met my gaze, she started, turned 
pale and staggered towards the sofa. In 
an instant, however, the blood flew back in 
tell-tale torrents to her cheek, and she came 
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forward and greeted Harris and myself with 
an air of forced politeness. Middleton look- 
ed on with an aspect of unfeigned surprise ; 
and I was on the point of explaining, that 
we had met before, without, however, go- 
ing into detail, when I caught her eye fixed 
upon mine with such a broken-hearted, sup- 
plicating look, that I dared not utter a syl- 
lable. I saw that she was still innocent, 
but that the snare of the seducer was wrap- 
ped around her heart; and, determining to 
seek an opportunity ere I slept of telling my 
friend all I knew, and all I suspected, in re- 
gard to his beautiful wife, I bowed coldly 
and silently, and we were soon on our way 
to the place of meeting. 


CuaprTer Ill. 


It was in a large log tenement in the mid- 
dle of the village, which served the treble 
purpose of church, court-house, and school- 
room, that the new preacher held his first 
meeting. At an early hour the apartment 
was crowded with men and women, all 
eager to see and hear they knew not what. 
At length the preacher entered. We have 
already described his personal appearance ; 
but he seemed younger now, and his dark 
hair was carefully curled upon his temples— 
so carefully that, to the unpractised eye it 
looked like nature. His eye burned with 
the erratic light of genius, and the sneer 
upon his short upper lip spoke of pride and 
contempt. His face had that soft and ex- 
quisite finish of voluptuousness which be- 
speaks in every line the trifler with woman’s 
affections. He walked to the little desk with 
an air of profound humility, conscious that 
every eye was upon him, and that he was 
competent, within himself, to win the admira- 
tion, or at least bewilder the judgment, of 
all. Heascended the steps and took up the 
Bible. The eyes of the ladies were strained 


to watch every motion—and he felt, by a’ 


mysterious sympathy, that their bosoms were 
at that moment thrilling with a new and 
indefinable emotion, of which he was the 
cause. Delicious consciousness of intellec- 
tual power !—Scatter, oh Heaven! gems and 
gold upon others—but give to me one thrill 
to teach me that the god within has asserted 
Vout. L—14. 
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his power upon the hearts of men, and I 
spurn them all! 

Without any of the usual prefatory exer- 
cises, the preacher selected a verse from the 
sacred volume, and commenced his dis- 
course. As he spoke, his hearers started— 
for they thought they had heard a burst of 
sudden music—so soft, so thrillingly, fell his 
words from the lips of that dangerous man. 
A power seemed to have seized upon the 
hearts of his listeners, and they were sud- 
denly lashed into a fierce and ungovernable 
excitement, like the still waves beneath the 
writhing tornado. Breathless, and avith the 
blood whirling like lightning through their 
veins, they seemed borne by the power of 
the speaker, “as the wind bears the rushing 
cloud”—while he, with eloquence of voice 
and gesture, stood like an impassioned sta- 
tue before them, and beautiful forms of un- 
earthly thought flew from his lips and peo- 
pled the room with almost tangible and 
living shapes of intellectual loveliness. 

At the close of a brilliant and powerful ap- 
peal to his audience, in which their terror 
had been wrought up to an ungovernable 
pitch, until it assumed the aspect of fren- 
zy, the preacher suddenly paused—and, in 
a voice as mild as the whispering of a sum- 
mer wind among the flowers, requested all 
who wished to be prayed for to stand up. 
The audience rose simultaneously. The 
“anxious seat” was quickly filled; and the 
preacher whispering low words into the ears 
of the women, who were still trembling all 
over with their strange excitement, glided 
among them likea spirit—whether of good or 
evil who should say ? 

Among the female part of the audience, 
Julia Middleton, who was by far the best 
looking woman present, had been marked 
by the preacher, and his eye dwelt upon 
her like the glare of the rattlesnake when 
he would charm a bird. Middleton’s gaze 
had been sternly fixed upon him, from the 
first; and he felt, with a shudder, his wife 
leave his side and take her place on the 
“ anxious seat,” among the rest. I caught 
my friend’s eye for a moment; but he turn- 
ed quickly away, and I knew that his brain 
had received a ray of light which was 
to set his very brain on fire. And she— 
while trying to utter half-formed prayers to 
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the Almighty, and her frame trembling with 
an intense and unnatural excitement--she 
felt his hot breath upon her cheek, and his 
hand as it were carelessly laid upon her 
shoulder—while his voice—that strange, 
sweet voice—murmured, oh, who may say 
what wild words? in her ear. The room 
grew dark—every thing reeled and swam 
around her—and she fainted. 

“A lamb! a lamb !” shouted Burrows, his 
eyes emitting unearthly light—“ a lamb of 
God brought into the fold! She has the 
sanctifying power of grace upon her! Be- 
hold, ye scoflers! believe and tremble! 
Touch her not! She is sacred to the Lord ! 
Hosanna ! Hosanna to God in the highest !” 
and he broke into a piercing and thrilling 
strain of melody, which rang like the voices 
of angels—or demons—around, above, be- 
neath. 

A strange awe fell upon the ‘audience, and 
they silently began to depart. We convey- 
ed Julia to her home, still insensible: and 
the preacher sought his little chamber at 
the hotel, whence his voice, in loud praise 
and thanksgiving, was heard late in the 
night—and all believed that he had come 
amongst them as a chosen minister of God. 

Shocked beyond the power of expression 
at the incidents of the night, and now more 
than ever satisfied of the danger in which 
the wife of Middleton had fallen, from listen- 
ing to the seducing voice of the arch-hypo- 
crite, who under pretence of instilling the 
divine precepts of religion, was surely en- 
compassing the ruin of her immortal soul, I 
did not hesitate as to the course which duty 
to my friend and the cause of justice de- 
manded. She was doubtless still innocent ; 
but the suspicions of Middleton had evident- 
ly become aroused, and I knew he was a man 
in whose breast such dark thoughts could 
never sleep. It-were then cruel and unjust 
to keep from him what I already knew, or to 
refrain from warning him of the full extent 
of the danger which threatened his peace. 
My resolution was formed. I would see 
him at once—before he could have had an 
opportunity of saying to the wife of his bo- 
som those irrevocable words which I knew 
were struggling at his lips to break forth 
and blast their wretched victim. 

I approached the dwelling of my unhap- 
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py friend, and called him away—even from 
the bedside where his yearning love had led 
him to watch over his heart’s treasure--for 
he could not yet believe the horrible truth 
that all happiness for him on earth was over. 
He came reluctantly to the door, and I was 
startled at the wildness which gleamed from 
his staring eyes. I took his fevered hand 
and gently led him out into the broad, calm 
moonlight, that lay like a Sabbath holiness 
upon the freshening and fragrant earth. [ 
looked again into his face—but still he star- 
ed wildly, and heeded me not. I spoke his 
name. 

He started, and bent upon mea look of 
alarm and timidity.—“ Hush!” said he,— 
“JT know what you would say—that I am a 
degraded, heart-broken man, and have no 
right to stand erect like other men, but must 
hide my humiliation beneath my crouching 
frame, and crawl unnoticed—if I can—to my 
grave. Butlam ot. Tell me, dear Froth- 
ingham, that I-—-you—all of us—are mistak- 
en. What fearful thing was in your eyes, 
but an hour ago, when you said you would 
‘tell meal? ? All! what all? What have 
you to tell me? Dol not know that my 
Julia, who has lain in my bosom, and in 
whom my heart of hearts is bound up for 
good or evil, is as pure as the blue of this 
sweet sky? Explain to me, my old and 
dear friend—clear up this horrible mystery.” 

He raved much longer in the same strain, 
and would not be calm. At length, exhausted 
with the terrible excitement which was ra- 
ging within, he leaned against a tall oak 
from whose branches streamed out into the 
moonlight the mocking-bird’s merry song, 
and clasped his arms tightly over his breast. 

“Middleton!” said I—“ we have been 
friends together for many long and happy 
years. There is not a throb of your bosom 
which does not find an echo in mine. To 
deceive or trifle with you would be as repug- 
nant to my nature as to deceive or trifle with 
myself. You have strong and powerful 
affections and passions, which, when arous- 
ed, threaten to overwhelm your excellent 
judgment. But now it becomes you to be 
aman. You must meet boldly—and with- 
out excitement—your present situation, and 
prepare to act with firmness, deliberation 
and justice. Your wife—nay, frown not, 
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but hear me—your wife is in imminent dan- 
ger of covering both herself and you with 
dishonor and an agony I shudder but to 
think of. She is yet innocent, and may be-— 
must be—saved. Markme well. Youshall 
know how great the danger is.” 

I then gave him a history of those inci- 
dents with which the reader is already ac- 
quainted. While I spoke, his features work- 
ed convulsively with the intenseness of his 
emotions ; but, when I had concluded, he 
stood calm and firm before me, and his 
bright eyes shone with a clear and steady 
light. 

“TI will save Julia from dishonor,” said 
he—* but my feelings towards her shall be 
regulated by what is yet to come. The 
serpent who has coiled himself thus around 
my bower of peace, however, shall feel such 
vengeance as never yet was visited upon mor- 
tal man. My friend,”—added he, with sudden 
energy, “ give me your hand and pledge me 
your honor that you will not attempt to 
thwart or persuade me from my revenge 
upon this man.” 

“T do—but”—— 

“ Not a word, if you love me. You shall 
knowall. To-nightI watch beside her couch. 
To-morrow !”— 

He turned abruptly and left me; and ere 
I could again reach his side, he had disap- 
peared within the door of his own dwelling. 
My thoughts, as well as the scene around, 
invited me to wakefulness; and, at this mo- 
ment meeting my friend Tom Harris, who 
had come out to seek me, I took his arm, and 
we strolled away over the prairie towards 
a spot where the river, making a sudden 
turn, lay basking in the moonlight. 

And there, through the long hours of that 
silent night, beside the bed of her upon 
whose faith he had trusted all joy, all hope 
of life, sat the watchful and tortured hus- 
band. Trembling at the result of the plan 
he had adopted, he was yet burning with 
eagerness to see that which perhaps would 
blast hin® forever. And thus, hiding the 
moonlight which struggled to play about 
the beautiful sleeper’s rosy mouth—for 
Julia, upon recovering from her strange 
swoon, was so utterly prostrated by the in- 
tense excitement she had just undergone 
that she sank immediately into a deep slum- 
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ber—sat that moody man, while thoughts 
like fiery messengers whirled madly through 
his brain. Could guilt lurk there—there, 
under those veined lids whose light so often 
had dropped balmy happiness into his soul— 
there, beneath that white bosom, where so 
often had his aching head found a pillow soft 
as the buoyancy of a dream, upon which the 
impalpable soul melts into wondrous bliss ? 
No! He could not believe it. Starting from 
his chair, he walked hurriedly across the 
chamber, to and fro, as if a demon was 
struggling within his frame, when he was 
arrested by a deep sigh, which thrilled along 
every nerve. He turned, and beheld his 
Julia’s magnificent eyes, glistening with sad 
tears, fixed hopelessly and helplessly upon 
him. 

“Julia!” 

“Oh Henry, dear Henry—how glad I 
am it is you! What a horrible dream I 
have had !”? 

“ Ay, Julia, a dreadful one. God grant 
it have not a terrible awakening! Julia”— 
and he turned his gaze fully upon her-- 
“Love you this man—this fiend—who has 
sought to sting me in my secure bower of 
love and happiness? Nay, speak not yet, 
but hear me—tor I tremble lest you should 
stain your lips with falsehood. I know all. 
The secret whispering in the coach—the 
storm—all—all! Furies! that I was not 
there to tear thé devil in pieces! ButI will 
becalm. Listen. You have been beguiled 
by one of the blackest fiends whom God per- 
mits at times to walk the earth, and who has 
appeared to your simple apprehension in the 
garb of anangel of light. I will not believe, 
except from your own mouth, that your 
heart or your judgment sanctions what you 
have done. Pause, and consider well before 
you answer: do youlove him?” 

* Tove him!” shrieked the woman, in an 
accent of most piteous grief and consterna- 
tion—‘“‘as God is my helper, no! What 
have I done, my noble husband ?” she con- 
tinued, springing wildly up and twining her 
fair white arms around her husband’s neck— 
“ What have I done? He spoke of heaven, 
and the angels, and the boundless love of 
happy saints in heaven, and said that Chris- 
tians on earth were permitted—nay, com- 
manded—to love each other thus. I Huve 
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—for Oh, I remember now, how once, when 
your friend’s eye met mine, after that dread- 
ful storm was over, a vague and icy chill 
shot like lightning through my veins ; but, 
before that God whom I have so deeply of- 
fended—before you, whose noble confidence 
I have so rashly wronged—I swear that no 
thought or purpose of evil crossed my soul. 
And yet—ah, now I see it all, as if a flash of 
lightning revealed it tomy guilty eyes—how 
deeply have I sinned ! Oh, Henry”—and she 
cast herself frantically upon the floor and 
clung desperately to his knees—“ can you, 
can you forgive me? Subject me to any 
punishment—any trial—and see how pure 
the precious love I bear you, my heart’s 
only idol, shall come forth from the ordeal.” 

“Julia, I believe you. Nay, forego your 
ecstasies! I believe, but, for both our sakes, 
I must know that you are no longer within 
the hell-wrought toils which this malignant 
fiend has woven about you. The scene last 
night attracted the notice of more eyes than 
mine—and the villain who dared to lay his 
hand upon the wife of my bosom, and 
breathe his hot and licentious breath into 
her ear—before my very face—before the 
world—shall be torn limb from limb. Watch 
well thy woman’s heart, Julia—for thy truth 
must be gold indeed to bear thee up through 
the trial to which I will subject it. Mark 
; me well—devour every syllable I utter—for 
upon the faithful performance of what I now 
enjoin hangs thy immortal destiny. Dost 
thou attend me ?” 

“Yes!” she muttered, with white lips, 
gasping for breath. 

“ To-morrow he will visit you. Start not! 
You are to permit—more, more! to en- 
courage his advances. Let him but dare to 
throw off his saintly garb of hypocrisy—and 
he will do it—then I know my course. Fear 
not—fear not—I will be near. Why dost 
thou tremble ?” 

“ Canst thou not spare me this?” asked 
the poor creature, while terror gathered in 
her wondering eyes. 

“ No!” shouted thefrenzied man. “ What! 
Do you hesitate? Methinks you were not 
always so afraid to meet hii !” 

“Oh, forgive! forgive!’ shrieked the 
agonized wife. “I will do all—any thing, 








been terribly guilty to be so blind and weak 
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to prove to you how humbly I repent my 
crime.” 

“Enough. Remember—let him not sus- 
spect. And now,” he added somewhat stern- 
ly, “retire, and gain strength for the trial. 
Nay—ne kissing to-night! ’Tis a case of life 
and death to both thee and me. Mark how 
thou playest thy part!” 

Thus saying, Middleton strode gloomily 
from the apartment, leaving his wretched 
wife standing motionless where the moon- 
beams glanced upon her clay-cold yet tear- 
ful cheeks—the statue of despair. 

In the morning I was awakened at an 
early hour by Middleton, who with surpris- 
ing calmness related the scene with his wife, 
and told me of his purpose, which I in vain 
attempted to change. What that purpose 
was I hasten to disclose. 

Hastily calling upon some ten or twelve of 
his friends, Middleton, in a hurried and ex- 
cited manner, alluded to the gross insult 
which had been given to his wife by the new 
preacher, and referred them to me for the 
suspicions he had formed respecting him. 
“ And now, my friends,” added he, in a firm 
voice, “if you be indeed my friends, aid me 
in removing this load of shame, which else 
will weigh me down to the grave. Attend 
all of you ‘at my house, where the villain has 
justentered to complete, as he thinks, his hell- 
ish schemes against a poor, weak woman. 
I have instructed Julia in the part she is to 
play, and she will encourage the scoundrel’s 
advances, until he throws off his disguise 
and offers an open and apparent insult. 
From the adjoining apartment you shall all 
see and hear. And then”— 

A mute glance of mysterious meaning 
passed like lightning around the circle. 

“Tis well,” said Middleton. “I see I am 
understood. But come. The game draws 
on.” 

Entering stealthily, one by one, the back 
door of Middleton’s house, we stationed our- 
selves behind a jutting cornice, to which 
was looped a large curtain whfth served, 
when the folding doors were open, as a par- 
tial screen between the two apartments. 
From this position we could see and hear 
all that passed in the room where Julia and 
the preacher were now seated. 

One glance at his wife had satisfied Mid- 
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dleton that she had nerved herself for the 


task which he had imposed upon her—and 
he longed for the denouement, that he might 
again clasp her in his arms. 

Burrows entered with a soft and pleasant 
smile; and bowing low, he took the fair 
hand of his victim, and proceeded to inquire 
how she felt. 

“Better to-day, sir,” she replied, while 
not a muscle in her fine face faltered. “I 
fear I allowed my feelings last night to car- 
ry me too far.” 

“ By no means, dear sister in Christ,” said 
the hypocrite. “It was an outpouring of the 
Spirit of God, who has plucked you as a 
brand from the burning, and whose humble 
instrument I am. Let me greet thee, dear 
lamb, with a brother’s holy kiss.” 

“Nay, sir—is that proper?” inquired 
Julia, with a flushed cheek, as Burrows rose 
and benthis head towardsher. “Iam sure, 
sir, I do not think”—- 

“Poor babe!” said the preacher, in his 
softest tones, and clasping both her hands 
with a fierce gesture— let this” 

“ Devil !* screamed the now frantic Mid- 
dleton, as he threw wide the folding doors 
and leaped like a hungry lion upon the 
hypocrite. “ Away with him!” he shouted, 
hoarse with rage—“ away with him! ‘To 
THE STAKE!” | 

A dozen hands were now busy in binding 
the struggling wretch, who gnashed his 
teeth in fury, and endeavored in vain to free 
his throat from an iron grasp which held it as 
in a vice. He was speedily bound hand 
and foot, and kicked howling into a corner, 
while half a dozen grinning negroes en- 
tered the room and prepared to bear him to 
his fearful sacrifice. 

Middleton had caught Julia in his arms, 
as she staggered towards him, and whisper- 
ed in her ear—“ Nobly, my love, hast thou 
redeemed thy faith and thy husband’s honor. 
No more! Dare not a word in behalf of yon- 
der wretch. His polluted body dies the 
death whith is but the type of that eternal 
doom that awaits his miserable soul. Go 
to thy chamber, nor breathe a wish I would 
not hear. Away !” 

A rope was now tied around the body of 
the victim, and three of the stoutest negroes, 








began their march, dragging him, yelling 
and screeching wild curses at every step, 
towards the river bank. 

Like all villages upon southern rivers, 
D——was built some quarter of a mile back 
from the bank, in order to secure it against 
the effects of the “spring fresh.” Now the 
water was very low, and the banks on either 
side, formed of hard, red clay, rose precipi- 
tously for more than fifty feet above the 
surface of the stream. 

On the edge of the bluff towards which 
they were dragging the wretched man, a 
stake had been firmly driven into the soft 
soil, surrounded with a pile of faggots. I 
turned sick at the sight, and would have re- 
mained behind—but my limbs refused to 
obey me; and, exchanging a glance of hor- 
ror with Harris, we followed involuntarily. 

Burrows, now torn and bleeding profusely, 
was borne within the circle of faggots, and 
tied securely to the stake. The expression 
ofhorrid malignity, terror and despair which 
had grown rigid upon his features I shall 
never forget. 

“ Are ye barbarians,” he screamed, “that 
ye dare treat thus a servant of the Most 
High? Tremble, ye sons of Satan! Yet 
oh !” he cried, in a tone changed to a whine 
of fear, as he saw thé fierce smile of scorn 
with which his appeal had been received,— 
“good gentlemen—dear young gentlemen, 
for the love of Christ carry this horrible 
mockery no further! I choke! I die! Is 
there'no law? Oh, God!” 

“ Ay, most holy man!” said an individual 
advancing from the crowd, ‘‘I am both judge 
and lawyer. What would you ?” 

“ Justice ! justice!” screamed the wretch. 

“Enough! Youshall have it. Boy, light 
the faggots !” 

“Mercy! mercy! Oh God! Oh God! 
what exquisite torture is this !” and, as the 
greedy flames licked up the dry branches, 
and came roaring and curling around the 
very. face of the victim, he uttered one fear- 
ful yell of despair, and, with superhuman 
strength breaking the cords that bound him 
to the stake, scattered the fire before him 
like a cloud, and rushed headlong over the 
river’s bank. 

I have no more to write—save that Bur- 


passing one end of it over their shoulders, { rows, as I learned long afterwards, was not 
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killed by his frightful leap, but crawled many 
a weary mile through the forest, after swim- 
ming the river, and is still a walking pesti- 
lence upon the face of the earth. Let none 
of my readers believe this to be merely a 


fancy sketch: for, although the names are 
changed, the principal events here narrated 
are actually TRuE; and I leave them to bear 
their own moral along with them. 





“WE’LL NEVER 


PART AGAIN.’’ 


BY MRS. A. M. WELLS. 


Anp say’st thon so ?—and canst thou lift 
That veil, in mercy cast 

Between thy destiny and thee, 
The future and the past? 


Say, is it Passion’s breathing vow ? 
Or Friendship’s promise given ? 

Or utterance of paternal love,— 
The purest under heaven ? 


Oh, if thy other self be now 
Beside thee—if thy own 

That one loved hand may clasp—thy ear 
Drink in that one loved tone, 


Enjoy the fleeting hour,—forget 
That earth has change or pain ;— 
But do not whisper in thy bliss— 
* We'll never part again.” 


The passing breeze can from the oak 
Rend the fair vines that wreathe ® ; 
The flower whereon we tread, can hide 

The serpent’s fang beneath it. 


Love’s roses droop ere morn hath fled : 
The violet smiles through tears : 

The green tree scatters to the blast 
The brightest leaves it bears. 


Mark how, each day, the nearest ties 
The hand of death doth sever ; 

And those who live and love the best, 
How fate divides forever. 


Thy friend,—so closely linked to thee, 
With faith so fondly plighted— 





The world’s cold cautions intervene, 
And ye are disunited. 


The most impassioned love, that warms 
The purest, truest heart, 

Or time, or grief, or wrong may change, 
And break the bonds apart. 


Thy children !—o’er their opening minds 
Watch thou with heart untired, 

The ceaseless vigil keep,—by hope, 
By love, by Heaven inspired. 


A pleasing toil it is for thee 
To work that priceless mine ; 
Thou deemest that its golden ore, 
Refined, shall still be thine. 


Dreamer! Those laughing boys that round 
Thy hearth unconscious play— 

Voices already in their hearts 
Are whispering, “‘ Come away.” 


That gentle girl, whose presence fills 
Her home with smiles and beauty, 

Shall own ere long a stronger love, 
A new, a dearer duty. 


Though warmly smile beam back to smile, 
And answering heart to heart, 

They meet in gladness, who too oft, 
Have only met—to part, 


Then bind not earthly ties too close: 
But hope let Heaven sustain ; 
For there, there only may’st thou say— 








} ‘* We'll never part again.” 
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BEAUTY. 


BY KENNETH ROOKWOOD. 


«T saw Othello’s visage in his mind.” 


Il 

I nave always admired this expression of 
the gentle Desdemona ; and a circumstance 
once occurred which made me feel more 
powerfully than ever its peculiar truth. I 
was spending an hour at the house of a 
friend, and while we, by the fireside, were 
quietly discussing the news of the day, sev- 
eral pretty belles were amusing themselves 
with fashionable finery by the centre-table : 
twoor three idle beaux gathered around them, 
discoursing with much self-complacency the 
veriest nonsense in the world. At this mo- 
ment a lady entered the parlor on business 
with my host. The thoughtless girls re- 
garded her with an air of triumph; they 
were beautiful, she homely; their manners 
were graceful, hers awkward. They prat- 
tled in a style fashionable in their sphere— 
sufficiently elevated, however, to reach the 
intellect of their beaux; she never indulged 
in senseless small-talk, and held no com- 
munion with the society of fools. While 
they affected an air of superiority, she 
smiled benignly—and that smile, as it ap- 
peared to me, expressed regret; not for her 
own personal appearance, but for their 
heartless incivility. 


Iam a blunt man; I speak my feelings 
incautiously, and my remarks are too often 
received with less favor than my motive 
merits. On this occasion, one of the belles, 
a near relation of mine, having moved apart 
from the rest, I took a chair by her side, 
and said in a stern, but under tone, 

“Ellen, [ read your thoughts, and marvel 
at your want of courtesy. You think that 
lady is not handsome, and compared with 
yourself, frightful. Let me declare a truth, 
an unpleasant one, I confess; however awk- 
ward her manners may be, your thoughts 
are more ungraceful; however ugly her 
face, your mind is uglier.” 

My fair relation looked up with an incre- 








dulous smile, but made no reply. I con- 
tinued—* Your beauty, which these butter- 
flies (pointing to the beaux) admire so 
much, is not inch deep, hers is unfathom- 
able. Time in a very few years—nay sick- 
ness in a very few days—may steal the 
roses from your cheeks, or disfigure with 
unseemly marks the polish on your brow; 
but years add strength, and grace and dig- 
nity to her beauty. The eye soon becomes 
familiar, and palls with mere personal at- - 
traction, but every day the mind discovers 
new objects of admiration in mental loveli- 
ness.” 

I paused, and anxiously sought to discover 
what impression my words had made—they 
were spoken rapidly and earnestly. I saw 
with pleasure that Ellen’s heart was touch- 
ed—still she spoke not. I had but a single 
remark to add, which I did in a softer tone, 
and with a manner more tender. It was not 
my intention to wound her feelings too 
roughly, but to awaken in her a sense of 
the folly of fashionable thraldom under 
which she lived. 

“Ellen,” I continued, “the beauty of the 
face I may not inaptly compare to the dah- 
lia—that of the mind to the mignonette. 
The dahlia is a gaudy, flaunting flower, 
which commands the admiration of the eye, 
but it is scentless ; the mignonette is a retir-. 
ing, an unattractive one, that scarcely wins 
a glance—but it is redolent of perfume. The 
winds of autumn with a frosty breath, pass 
over the dahlia—in one hour its beauty is 
gone forever, and we cast it from us like a 
worthless weed. The same wind visits the 
humble mignonette ; it is blighted too—but 
a sweetness abides in the withered leaves, 
and we prize them tenderly for the fragrance 
they exhale.” 

These remarks made a strong impression 
on my fair listener; she tried to speak in 
reply, but her words were inaudible. I was 
severe, nay harsh, and some may call me 
cruel: the relation in which I stood to the 
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young lady gave me warrant to speak freely. 
I had discovered qualities in her mind that 
had never yet been developed, and it re- 
quired some fictitious circumstance, adroitly 
embraced, to call them into action. I knew 
her better than she knew herself; and I 
deemed the present a chance too happy for 
my purpose, to let slip. ' 


Ml. 

Some days after this, I met my fair rela- 
tion. “Do you remember,” said she, “ that 
you lately chid me—severely chid me, and 
illustrated your reproof by a simile of ‘two 
flowers? It was the most forcible illustra- 
tion of personal and mental beauty ever 
presented to me.” 

“T remember it well. My sole intention, 
I assure you, Ellen, was to confer a benefit 
on your heart, and to point out a motive to 
improve your mind.” 

“T know it, sir,’ she replied with a tone 
and manner more earnest than I had ever 
seen before; “I know it, sir, and thank you 
kindly—from my heart I thank you.” 

“T rejoice that for once 1 have not been 
misunderstood ; but tell me, Ellen, why all 
these thanks ?” 

“ When I retired that night, while tears 
of anguish streamed down my cheeks, and 
moistened my pillow, I pondered over every 
word you uttered—I did not forget a single 
syllable. That was the first hour of my 
mental existence. Bred in the lap of luxury, 
and dazzled by the glare of fashion, I had 
never, till that hour, once thought to think. 
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I need not remind you, for you know it, that 


I receive all the attention which girls in my 
-sphere esteem desirable—I have never been 
mortified by neglect ; but on the contrary, 
the attention I have met with from gentle- 
men has awakened the envy of my female 
friends. I had never asked myself the mo- 
mentous question—‘ What do I possess wor- 
thy of admiration ?—I had never properly 
estimated an unmeaning compliment. From 
that hour I am changed, and feel happy, 
though humbled, in the alteration. Now, 
my dear, sir, believe me, I duly appreciate 
the flatteries of fashionable beaux, and listen 
with becoming complacency to the gossip 
of senseless belles. If I live long enough, I 
shall prove to you, how much I value the 
society of intellectual ladies, and how highly 
I prize the conversation of educated men. 
In one word, I have learned the wide dis- 
tinction between personal and mental beau- 
ty—and my whole life shall be one effort to 
convince you of this truth.” 

“ May heaven prosper all your good in- 

tents.” 
Iv. 

Many years have rolled over our heads 
since then. My cousin Ellen is wife to a 
gentleman distinguished in the republic of 
letters. They are happy. He is proud of 
her various attainments, and all who know 
her, praise the beauty of her mind. Per- 
sonal charms add grace to her mental ac- 
complishments. Her house, to this very 
day, is the resort of the intellectual]: mere 
fashion finds no welcome there. 





IMPROMPTU, 


ON SEEING MISS B——— PLAY THE VIOLIN. 


Ou! if I were a violin, 
In that soft hand to rest, 

Reclin’d beneath that dimpled chin, 
And on that throbbing breast,— 

To gaze, with exquisite delight, 
Upon those beauteous eyes, 


Which rival those, by cloudless night, 
That look from vaulted skies,— 

To feel the touch like magic—oh! 
Of that sweet tiny finger, 

I'd wish the time adagio 
Ad libitum to linger ! L 
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DANCING AMONGST THE GERMANS. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT ABROAD. 


Surety there was never a nation that in- 
fused so much spirit into their dances as the 
Germans! We, Americans, dance with our 
feet, but they seem to dance with their hearts 
at the same time. But then, there is heart 
in every thing they do or say: herzlich was 
a word invented expressly for their use. 
We, at our large balls, are ceremonious, they 
have a thousand delightful little ceremonies, 
and yet every thing seems sans ceremonie. 
I must describe to you some of the phases of 
their charming German cotillions—they are 
so amusing. : 

The last ball I attended took place on 
New Year’s eve, It was given by a very 
wealthy gentleman at a splendid country- 
seat a few miles from the city. Les petits 
arrangemens were magnificent. But then 
there is so much good humor, and mirth, 
and kind-heartedness, and your welcome is 
so warm, that you never think of the splen- 
dor about you, nor would you observe its 
absence. Our invitation was to dinner, and 
there was to be a ball in the evening. The 
dinner was sumptuous, and as lively as you 
could wish. The Germans, you know, drink 
a number of healths, which constitute a chief 
part of the pleasures of the festive board. 
Our host was the first to rise and give an 
enthusiastic and very beautiful toast, in 
poetry, addressed to the ladies. Immedi- 
ately a full band of music struck up and 
played an air in accordance with the toast. 
Similar strains of music succeeded every 
toast, and so skilful were the musicians that 
they always seemed to adapt their tunes to 
the sentiments expressed in the toast. We 
only remained at the table two hours and a 
half. A short time for Germany ; but the 
ladies could not keep from dancing any 
longer. 

The order of dances is always printed, 
and posted up in a conspicuous part of the 
room. It is the custom for gentlemen to 
engage their partners for the whole evening, 





























are engaged for weeks beforehand. Every 
lady carries in her girdle a little ivory or 
mother-of-pearl memorandum-book, with a 
tiny pencil attached to it. A miniature 
drawing at the head of each leaf, inside of 
this little book, portrays the different dances 
and waltzes; and her partner’s name for each 
waltz or dance is written beneath. The ball 
generally opens with a quadrille: a German 
cotillion, which lasts about two hours, more 
or less, succeeds, and then a waltz. This 
German cotillion is the most beautifully in- 
teresting of dances. There is a never-end- 
ing variety of figures. I have now danced 
it at six different balls, and the figures were 
not alike at any two. At the festival on 
New Year’s eve, of which I speak, it was 
particularly amusing and not ungraceful. 
First, they placed four chairs in the centre 
of the room: four gentlemen then seated 
their partners on these chairs: each gentle- 
man presented his partner with a beautiful 
little lantern and a ruffled nightcap. Then 
they each led two other gentlemen up to 
these partners, making a pantomime ges- 
ture, by which the lady was requested to 
select the one with whom she chose to waltz. 
Each lady in making her choice, adorns the 
head of the gentleman accepted with a 
nightcap, and presents a lantern to the gen- 
tleman refused. These rejected suitors light 
their lanterns, and as the triumphant fair 
ones with their favored night-capped part- 
ners whirl around the room, dance after 
them, shedding light from the lanterns upon 
their airy steps. You cannot imagine the 
ludicrous effect this pantomime produces, 
nor the peals of merriment that resound from 
every side, only subsiding to burst forth 
afresh as long as the dance continues. A 
splendid Christmas tree, ornamented with 
delicately tinted candles, is then placed in 
the middle of the apartment. Numbers of 
glittering medals in the form of stars and 
crosses are suspended from its branches by 


before the ball commences. Sometimes they ; gay-colored ribbons. A fanciful basket, 
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filled with bouquets of the most exquisite 
flowers, is deposited beside the ornamented 
tree. Every gentleman leads his partner to 
this tree. She selects a medal and he a 
bouquet. They then promenade around the 
apartment, and present their gifts to the per- 
son with whom they wish to waltz. Some 
of the gentlemen were decorated with a 
dozen medals, and many of the ladies had 
their arms as full of flowers as Flora herself. 

In the midst of the gayety, as the clock 
struck twelve, we were startled by a watch- 
man, who, abruptly entering the apartment, 
sprang his rattle! We foreigners showed 
great inclination to take flight, or at least 
to shriek. For my own part, strange visions 
of the descriptions I had heard of the Tombs 
at home began to float through my mind. 
I could not imagine what was coming—per- 
haps such noisy merriment was against the 
law—I grew quite uncomfortable. But a 
moment more reassured us—for the watch- 
man, displacing his queer looking hat, and 
bowing round to the company, wished them 
all a happy new year, and departed without 





THE POET’S PRIVILEGE. 





doing us any greater harm than relieving 
the pockets of the gentlemen of a few super- 
fluous groats. This individual had hardly 
disappeared, and our amusements recom- 
menced, when our ears were saluted with 
another rattle. This time, quite a poetical 
ooking guardian of the night, with “his 
eyes in a fine frenzy rolling,” burst into the 
room in the most unceremonious manner. 
He walked boldly into the midst of the apart- 
ment, and addressed us with a song. At its 
conclusion, he wished us the very happiest 
of new years, holding his hat, as he bowed 
an adieu, in the most expressive manner be- 
fore him. The guests comprehended this 
silent petition, for as he passed along nota 
few groats were dropped into the huge bon- 
net of the watchman-songster. 

I have neither place nor time to relate to 
you, at present, any thing more concerning 
this delightful and most hospitable nation ; 
but you shall hear from me often, and I can 
never write without having a thousand amus- 
ing anecdotes to relate concerning their man- 
ners and customs. 

Bremen, January, 1843. 





THE POET’S PREVILEGE. 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 


Eanrtu teems with beauty, and the power to feel 
Intensely every innocent delight, 

ls common to all hearts ;—all minds are tuned 
In harmony with nature when at first 

The infant chords are set :—but soon the harp 
That rang in concert with the universe, 

Loves only its lone melody, and strives 

To silence others by superior power. 

Hence the discordant passions of mankind : 
Hence rivalry and hatred and the brood 

Of palmer-worms that creep upon the vine 
Where swing the purple clusters to the breeze, 
Loving alone to blight and desolate. 

But as the vine still loves to feed the worm 
That crawls within its branches to destroy,— 
So ’tis the Poet’s privilege to give 

A blessing for a curse, and still to love 

God’s creatures for their beauty, and endure 
Evil whene’er it comes,—content to feel 

An infinite delight in every thing. 
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THE PORTRAIT PAINTER OF THE AGE. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


WITH AN ENGRAVING FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY HIM IN THE POSSESSION OF THE PUBLISHERS. 


In presenting our readers with a highly 3 


finished copy of an original colored drawing 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, never before en- 
graved, either in this country or in Europe, 
the opportunity seems an appropriate one 
for giving some account of the illustrious 
artist, who has been not unworthily desig- 
nated as “the portrait-painter of the age.” 
For who, in modern times, has done more 
to dignify and elevate the art? To whom 
have we been indebted more largely for the 
introduction of a style, which, in spite of the 
obstacles presented by the anti-classical 
fashionable costumes of the day, has, by the 
potent alchemy of genius, transmuted the 
common-place and the ungraceful into the 
free, the natural, and the beautiful ? 

The great charm of all Lawrence’s por- 
traits is, that they are something more than 
mere portraits—they are pictures; and not 
valuable so much as faithful likenesses of 
originals as they are as embodiments of the 
agreeable and the true in art. There is 
that sketchiness, spirit, ease, and fluency of 
arrangement in his very draperies—in the 
collars and buttons of his very dress-coats— 
which give more life and expression to many 
of his portraits than other painters could 
have imparted to the features. 

Allan Cunningham, the Scottish poet and 
novelist, who died last October, has written 
a brief and hurried memoir of Lawrence ; 
and to that and other sources, we are indebt- 
ed for the few biographical memoranda we 
are enabled to append. 

Lawrence was born on the fourth of May, 
1769, in Bristol, England, within a few doors 
of the birth-place of Robert Southey, the 
poet. He was the youngest of sixteen chil- 
dren, most of whom died in infancy. His 
father was an innkeeper ; and Thomas very 
early exhibited proofs of his peculiar talents. 
He was moreover in the habit of spouting 
select passages from the poets, for the enter- 
tainment of his father’s customers. Before 
he was five years old, the child had stood on 
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a table, held out his right arm, and recited 
to the wondering guests some of the 
speeches from Milton, and sundry of the 
odes of Collins. He had luckily done more ; 
he had learned to write, and moreover to 
draw portraits, which he did with such skill 
as to likeness, that his father usually intro- 
duced him to his visitors with, “ Gentlemen, 
here’s my son—will you have him to recite 
from the poets, or take your portraits ?” 

At the age of six, he was sent to school, 
where he remained two years ; and this, with 
the exception of a few lessons subsequently 
in Latin and French, constituted his whole 
education. It is related, that Garrick, at one 
time, put up at the Black Bear, kept by the 
elder Lawrence, and listened complacently 
while the boy, urged by his father, recited a 
long passage from Shakspeure : on the great 
actor’s return, within the space of a month, 
as he alighted, he called out, “ Landlord, 
has Tommy learned any more speeches, 
eh ?” and ordering his tea and the boy to be 
taken to the summer-house, in the garden, 
said, “Come now, my man, begin;” and 
when the tea and the spouting were finished, 
he clapped his head, and said, “ Bravely 
done, Tommy ; whether will ye be a painter 
or a player, eh ?” 

The boy continued to spout and to draw 
portraits in crayon, and with admirers came 
advisers, who recommended that he should 
be made to study. But his father would not 
permit him to be instructed even in drawing, 
declaring that his genius would be cramped 
by the restraint of rules. Young Law- 
rence, however, had access to the galleries 
of some of the neighboring gentry, in which 
he employed himself in copying historical 
and other pieces. He was one day found 
gazing upon a picture by Rubens. “ Ah!” 
he sighed as he was taken away, “I shall 
never be able to paint like that.” The boy 
artist soon became celebrated. Some one, 
who wrote a published description of him in 
1780, when he was ten years old, said: “ At 
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the age of nine, without the least instruc- 
tion from any one, he was capable of copy- 
ing historical pictures in a masterly style, 
and also succeeded amazingly in composi- 
tions of his own, particularly that of ‘ Peter 
denying Christ.’ In about seven minutes 
he scarcely ever failed of drawing a strong 
likeness of any person present, which had 
generally much freedom and grace if the 
subject permitted.” 

In 1782 his father removed to Bath, where 
his son was much employed in taking por- 
traits in crayon; and having made a copy 
of the Transfiguration, by Raphael, the So- 
ciety of Arts bestowed on him, in conse- 
quence of its merits, their eilver palette. 
Sitters were now numerous; and those who 
had first only regarded him as a youthful 
prodigy, now began to recognise the pres- 
ence of real taste and elegance in his pic- 
tures. His price, a guinea at first, was soon 
raised to a guinea and a half. His portrait 
of Mrs. Siddons was admired and engraved. 
His fame spread far and wide ; and his stu- 
dio, before he was twelve years old, was the 
favorite resort of the beauty, fashion, and 
taste of Bath. 

In his seventeenth year, Lawrence re- 
moved to London; having been enabled to 
support his father and mother, whom he 
took with him, handsomely from the proceeds 
of his crayon drawings. On the thirteenth 
of September, 1787, he took his place as a 
student in the Academy. His large bright 
eyes, his elegant form, his hair long and 
plentiful, flowing down upon his shoulders, 
and a certain country air, which London is 
long in removing, made many look at him 
oftener than once. His person, however, 
was nothing to the beauty of his drawings: 
he soon made two—“ The Fighting Gla- 
diator,” and “The Apollo of Belvidere”— 
of such excellence as surpassed all competi- 
tion. He visited Reynolds, and exhibited to 
him an oil portrait of himself. “You have 
been looking at the old masters, I see ;” said 
Sir Joshua ; “but my advice is this—study 
nature, study nature.” They parted, mu- 
tually pleased with each other. 

Notwithstanding he met with extraordi- 
nary success in the practice of his art, want 
of money was then, and continued to be with 
Lawrence, the source of much unhappiness. 





He began the world deeply in debt—his 
father kept him poor; and when manhood 
came, and money poured in as it never be- 
fore poured on any painter, a third of it was 
lost in the traffic of accommodation bills; 
another portion was lost for want of a well 
arranged plan of domestic outlay ; and, let 
it never be forgotten, much was swallowed 
up in matters of charity, for he was at all 
times eminently generous. 

On the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
1792, Lawrence, who was then only some 
two-and-twenty years old, was appointed to 
succeed him as painter in ordinary to the 
king. Such an honor, bestowed upon a mere 
youth, may be appreciated when it is re- 
membered, that Opie, Hoppner, and Rom- 
ney were then in the full enjoyment of health 
and reputation. Lawrence’s usual price at 
this period for a full-length portrait was one 
hundred guineas; for a half-length, fifty; 
and for the head size, twenty-five. He now 
produced many of those portraits of the royal 
family and the nobility, which confirmed his 
reputation as the first portrait-painter in the 
land. And he had but reached the age of 
twenty-three! He also painted Cowper, the 
poet, and other eminent individuals; and 
Reynolds had said of him: “This young 
man has begun at a point of excellence, 
where I left off.” 

He painted several historical pieces about 
this time. His “ Satan’’ was admired by the 
public, though assailed by the critics. “Co- 
riolanus at the hearth of Aufidius” received 
some censure and much praise. Rolla, 
which has figured on so many sign-boards, 
Cato and Hamlet followed. The Rolla, a 
splendid picture, is perhaps a little melo-dra- 
matic, but so is the play in which Rolla 
appears. The coloring is fine, and the draw- 
ing nearly faultless. The Cato will never 
be named as one of the finest of the painter’s 
works: Kemble is trying with all his might 
to put on the looks of the ‘last of the Ro- 
mans,’ but he fails. It is far otherwise with 
the Hamlet; a work of the highest kind; 
sad, thoughtful, melancholy; with looks, 
conversing with death and the grave ; a per- 
fect image of the prince of the great dra- 
matist. This picture Lawrence himself 
placed above all his works, except the 
Satan. 
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Lawrence was now thirty years old: $ 
kings and princes were his patrons, and 
peers and peeresses his companions; nor 
had England a genius, who reckoned not 
his acquaintance a pleasure if not an honor. 
His parents, to whom he was always ten- 
derly devoted, had died, and deep had been 
his affliction at their death. Filial attach- 
ment and reverence formed one of the most 
ennobling traits of his character ; and should 
be enough to redeem a multitude of faults 
and foibles. The hours of the painter were 
now fully employed ; he rose early and he 
worked late; for though no one excelled 
more in rapid sketches, he had a true enthu- 
siasm for his art, and would not dismiss has- 
tily any thing for which he was to be paid 
as a picture. It was frequently his habit, 
before painting his best portraits, to sketch 
them in crayons on paper. The original 
colored drawing,* from which the engraving 
in our present number is taken, is of this 
description. 

Lawrence was capable of great exertion. 
On being asked for how many hours he had 
ever painted without ceasing, he said thirty- 
seven; and that was on the portrait of Lord 
Thurlow. He began at seven in the morn- 
ing, painted all day and all night, and all the 
next day till eleven in the following night ; 
“by this time,” said he, “I could not distin- 
guish one color from another; remember, 
too, I was standing or walking all the while, 
for I never paint sitting.” 

He had gradually raised his prices for 
portraits as he advanced in fame. In 1802, 
his charge for a three quarters size was 
thirty guineas ; for a half length, sixty gui- 
neas ; and for a whole length one hundred 
and twenty guineas. In 1806, the three- 
quarters rose to fifily guineas ; and the whole 
length to two hundred. In 1808, he raised 
the smallest size to eighty guineas, and the 
largest to three hundred and twenty guineas; 
and in 1810, when the death of Hoppner 
sweptall rivalry out of the way, he increased 
the price of the treads to one hundred, and 
the full lengths to four hundred guineas. 
The growing crc »wds of his sitters told him 




















* This beautiful dre wing, an undoubted original, is now 
for sale at the office. , 251 Broadway. It is rare that 
such an opportunity presents itself of procuring, upon 
reasonable terms, an « >riginal Lawrence. 
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that his advance in price had not been ‘ill 
received. But wealth fell upon him as rain 
into a sieve. He not only had little money 
in his pocket, but was frequently at a loss 
how to live for the day, and meet the cur- 
rent expenses of his establishment. And all 
the while he was, and continued to be, a 
childless bachelor. 

In 1815, he was knighted by the prince 
regent, who also employed him to take the 
likenesses of the sovereigns who visited 
England,and the most distinguished persons 
of their suite. He went to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
several years after, to paint Alexander of 
Russia; thence he went to Vienna, where 
he completed the portraits of the emperor, 
the archdukes, Metternich, and others; and 
in Rome he painted Pius VIL, Cardinal 
Gonsalvi, and Canova. Of his portrait of 
the latter, some one then in Rome wrote: © 
“Tt may be cited as the most poetical, ele- 
gant, enthusiastic delineation of acute ge- 
nius, without flattery, that has ever been 
executed. Its animation is beyond all praise. 
‘Per Baccho, che uomo é questo!’ I heard 
Canova cry out when it was mentioned.” 

In 1817, Lawrence became a member of 
the American Academy of the Fine Arts, 
where his name was enrolled with those of 
Napoleon and Lucien Buonaparte, West, 
Canova, Wilkie, and Raeburn. This honor, 
Lawrence repaid by painting a full length 
portrait of our countryman, Benjamin West ; 
and West, in return, said of Sir Thomas, 
“ He is not a mere portrait-painter: he has 
invention, taste, rich coloring, and a power 
of execution truly wonderful.” The Acad- 
emy of Florence, having heard that Law- 
rence had painted one of his finest portraits 
as a present to an American society, instant- 
ly elected him a member of the first class: 
but Sir Thomas probably penetrating the 
motive of their kindness, sent nothing. 

On his return to England in March, 1820, 
Lawrence was elected president of the Roy- 
al Academy, as successor to West, who had 
died the eleventh of that month. The king 
in giving his sanction to the choice of the 
academicians, added a gold chain and medal 
of himeelf, inscribed thus :—“ From his ma- 
jesty George IV. to the President of the 
Royal Academy.” 

He was now at the full height of profes- 
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sional and personal reputation. It was dur- 
ing those days of perhaps painful popularity, 
that Lord Byron thus took note of him:— 
“Jan. 5, 1821—The same evening I met 
Lawrence the painter, and heard one of 
Lord Grey’s daughters play on the harp, so 
modestly and ingeniously that she looked 
music. I would rather hese had my talk 
with Lawrence, who talked éelightfully, and 
heard the girl, than have had all the fame 
of Moore and me put together. The only 
pleasure of fame is, that it paves the way to 
pleasure ; and the more intellectual the-bet- 
ter for the pleasure and for us too.” It was 
of Lawrence’s fine portrait of Lady Blessing- 
ton, that Byron wrote the song, commen- 
cing :— 
“ Were I now as I was, [ had sung 
What Lawrence has painted so well ; 
But the strain would expire on my tongue, 
And the theme is too soft for my shell.” 


Sir Robert Peel has a fine collection of 
portraits painted expressly for him by Law- 
rence. The most exquisite among them is 
the portrait of Lady Peel herself, in a hat 
and feather. It reminds one of the famous 
Chapeau de Paille of Rubens, but far sur- 
passes it in modest domestic loveliness, if we 
may judge from the engravings, and is said 
to rival it in the rich harmony of its coloring. 
Towards the close of the autumn of 1829, 
Lawrence’s health began rapidly to decline. 
On the 2d of January, 1830, he dined at the 
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house of Sir Robert Peel. “I sat opposite 
to him at table,” says Washington Irving. 
“ He seemed uneasy and restless ; his eyes 
were wandering ; he was pale as marble; 
the stamp of death seemed on him. He told 
me he felt ill; but he wished to bear himself 
up in the presence of those whom he so 
much esteemed as his entertainers. He 
went away early.” On the seventh of the 
same month, he expired. His last words 
were addressed to his servant, who had run 
to his assistance: they were :—“John, my 
good fellow, this is dying.” He died with- 
out a groan, and was buried with many 
honors in St. Paul’s Cathedral, beside his 
eminent brethren, Reynolds, Barry and 
West. 

His latter letters breathe of piety anda 
respect for God’s ordinances ; and it is well 
known that some years before his death his 
thoughts grew serious; that he loved the 
conversation of devout men; felt scruples 
about working on the Sabbath, which, in 
his earlier days, he had practised without 
concern ; and became almost constant in his 
attendance at church. 

There are very few of the productions of 
Lawrence in the United States. Since his 
death, no successor worthy to fill his chair 
has appeared. May not our own country yet 
supply the void? The degree of promise 
displayed by many of our young artists leads 
us to hope, that the question may one day 
be answered in the affirmative. 





LINES FROM THE SLAVONIC. 
BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 


By Muldava trips a rose-lipped maiden— 
She has crowned her hat with summer flowers ; 
Fresh and dewy as the fabled Hours, 
There she trips along with blossoms laden. 
How the valley with her voice is ringing, 
Like the evening songsters, soft and clear ; 
In her happy eye a sparkling tear-— 

She a simple Cheskian lay is singing. 

O! how strong the love of country glows 
In the peasant’s heart when all is gone, 
King and state, his language left alone, 
Blooming still, as over graves the rose! 
From his bosom pours the stream of song 
Ful, in artless melody along. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF IRISH LIFE. 


THE PRIEST, THE GHOST, AND THE SEXTON. 


BY T. D. McGEE. 


“ Of Booglies and of warlocks fu’ is this Book.” 


Cratcani.ty is one of the fairest spots in 
Leinster. It was, and mayhap still is, fa- 
mous for many things:—a priceless trout 
stream, a douce landlady, a jolly old priest, 
and the most notable of all notable charac- 
ters, the Clerk, “Dominie,” and Sexton of 
the village. When! last journeyed through 
that district, the highly important personage 
who represented all those highly honorable 
offices, was a very worthy, though some- 
what erratic gentleman, named Roger 
McAuliff. Now Roger was a man of all 
works; and he was, moreover, “all things 
to all men,” without dissimulation. The in- 
fant villager was committed to his charge— 
he had assisted at the marriage of its pa- 
rents; and his hand had, perchance, hol- 
lowed out their last resting place. He was 
the very pink of sextons; saturnine, dogma- 
tical, and scrupulous; the most active of 
teachers ; in which capacity, I verily believe, 
that he “showed the state some service,” by 
ossifying what-little of brains the scions of 
his academy once had; thus fitting them to 
lead the lives of very respectable ploughmen 
and mechanics. 

He had an only daughter; kind-hearted, 
handsome, and seventeen. Soft as the 
breathings of a lute was the voice of Meelian 
McAuliff, as she moved a queen amid her 
native hills; with all the dignity of a more 
high-born damsel, yet with little of the chill- 
ing hauteur of fashionable life. 

She was—to come to the marrow of the 
story—beloved; and by one not unworthy 


to be the lord of her innocent heart, and the- 


companion of her future years. But destiny 
had contrived that their years of enjoyment 
should be won through months of anguish 
and anxiety; and thus it was: 

Cormac McSwilligan was the son of a 
neighboring small farmer. He was tall, 
fair-visaged, and keen-eyed as any of the 
hawks, which in former years he had loved 
to startle on his native hills. Artless, and 
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familiar to a fault with those he loved, yet 
his feelings, when aroused by contempt or 
harshness, ran as fiercely in the opposite 
track. Thus he hated “Master” McAuliff 
heartily for having regaled him with an ez- 
tra-ordinary dose of the birch, when once, 
in his schoolboy days, he had been taken in 
the profanation of playing hop-step-and- 
jump over a new made grave which the said 
master had but that day prepared “ for a par- 
ticular friend,” in his capacity as sexton. 
For the same reason, he loved Art Ellis, the 
worthy Father McKinley’s mischievous gos- 
soon, betwixt whom and himself there was a 
sort of German league to sustain a war of 
eternal non-intercourse against Master Mc- 
Auliff. The latter worthy, accustomed to 
meet only with deference and ceremony in 
his various contacts with men, (albeit much 
given to study the maxim of the immortal 
Roman, “know thyself;” which he inter- 
preted, “revel in the consciousness of thine 
own magnificence,”) could ill brook the non- 
chalant bearing of the proud boy who loved 
his daughter. 

He dweltin a retired cottage, from whence 
a green boreen, or avenue, led towards the 
village by many a curve, as if writhing to 
approach the region of peelers, pipers, pigs 
and potatoes. Two tall, formal poplars 
guarded the old oaken porch--apt emblems 
of their master’s disposition; whilst roses, 
wreathed by the hand of Meelian, bespan- 
gled the snow-white wall and peered inqui- 
ringly through its bright green Jatticed win- 
dows. The little mistress of this lonely 
dwelling was the only child of a mother of 
whom she remembered little; and at an 
early age was duly installed as housekeeper 
to that austere old man, who “dwelt by a 
churchyard.” Few were her infant joys; 
fleeting the sunbeams of pleasure, that 
crossed her youthful heart, whose feelings, 
thus pent up and nursed in secret, awaited 
but an object to lavish themselves upon. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF IRISH LIFE. 





Often amid the gray ruins of an ancient 
friary, that stood hard by her home, had she 
met in sweet converse with one by chance 
thrown in her way, yet who cherished and re- 
turned all the devotion of her love. And Cor- 
mac wrapping her delicate form in his camlet 
cloak, and casting his arm gently around her 
well-terned waist, would remind her of the 
happy, happy November morn, on which he 
rescued her from a raging wintry torrent, 
upon whose slippery bank she had tottered 
and fallen into the stream. 

Two years, or three, had fled, during 
which their kindly feeling had ripened into 
a deeper affection, a passion such as Irish 
hearts alone can feel; and mutual cando> 
had led to the unlimited confidence of early 
love. Cormachad increased by frugality his 
patrimonial store ; and Meelian was fast ri- 
pening into womanhood. When she thought 
of how it might end, the shade of care deep- 
ened on her brow, and cold forebodings of a 
sorrowful finale to the happy web, in which 
destiny had woven them, at times crept 
across her soul. But it was like the cloudy 
aspect shown in April weather: “twas 
there, ’tis gone!” In the interim, her father 
had introduced, or rather forced, into his 
family a distant relative, Mr. Gawkie Mc- 
Skimmin, steward to the Earl of Elmwood, 
of Dare-Devil Hall. This gentleman was 
somewhat peculiar in temperament, manners 
and appearance—an odd assemblage of 
shapeless limbs, as if thrown together on an 
emergency; but then, he was well to do in 
the world; and, having once ventured to 
tell the sexton, that he “considered Miss 
McAuliff devilish handsome,” on that hint, 
the anxious father spake, and proclaimed 
him at home and abroad as his son-in-law 
elect. In vain the gentle girl wept, and in 
vain her favored Cormac swore vengeance 
against Gawkie. Such displays of feeling 
only tended to expedite the peremptory old 
man, who went so far as to fix a day for the 
wedding. 

The sad condolence’of the lovers—the in- 
sensibility of the happy man that was to be 
—the bustle of the hard-hearted old sexton, 
about to dig the grave of his daughter’s 
hopes—are as well passed over. 

The day dawned; and Mr. McAuiiff, 
arousing himself earlier than customary, 











and bedight in his best clerical apparel, 
(which, be it said with due reverence, he 
wore only on such days as required a treble 
bass in his enunciation of the important 
* Amen,”) he promptly sallied forth to invite 
the Priest, the Parson, and the Preacher, 
and many more, to the wedding supper. 
This done, he found on his return, the com- 
placent groom snugly ensconced. in the 
chimney corner, enveloped in huge volumes 
of tobacco smoke. 

“Iv’e been inviting them to the wedding, 
Gawkie ;” said the delighted old man—“ and 
they’ll all come.” 

“ Proud of it,” said Mr. McSkimmin, as 
he gave an extra puff. 

“Let me see,” cried Roger; “ there’s 
Mrs. O'Sullivan and her nine daughters, 
and Father McKinley, and Parson Bagley, 
and Mr. Cronan the Presbyterian preacher, 
and Squire Doles and Harley the gauger, 
and Tom Hammon of Knock-na-Coppal”— 

“ Dem sckeemish fellow that !” interrupted 
Gawkie. 

“No matter; the more the merrier !” con- 
tinued the elated Roger. “We'll have a 
glorious night—but I must go an’ see the 
butcher and the baker, and get a cannister 
of sow-cong tay, and”— 

“Is the masthur to home ?” clamored a 
legion of beggars at the door; who, hearing 
of the intended merriment, came to bespeak 
the fragments of the feast. “ Arrah! long 
life to yer honor, and to the purty young 
misthrus, and to his honor, with the long 
legs, in the corner; and a gay weddin to 
ye all, and many of them same to ye, Mr. 
McSkimmin dear! And won’t ye remember 
the poor, these hard times?” 

“ Hard times,” growled the sexton; “ an’ 
nobody dyin! Go off, I tell ye’s, and come 
to-morrow. We've bother enough a’ready 
on hand.” 

“God bless yer honor! We'll come to- 
morrow, to be sure we will; an’ its yerself 
has the plentiful hand, and no one never saw 
you do the main thing yet!” shouted the 
whole chorus of vagrants bursting into the 
avenue. 


“Dem queer squad that!” mused the 


bridegroom ; and he said no more. 
Night fell, anc the sexton, unwearied by 
his continual agitation, was busily inspecting 
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the arrangements of the table, and the num- 
berless etceteras of a banquet. Gawkéie still 
occupied his seat by the kitchen fire, smok- 
ing with renewed ardor, as*was indeed his 
wont in cases of great importance, so that 
it had been justly said, that his speculations 
always ended in smoke, when Art Ellis, 
the aforesaid valet of Father McKinley, 
walked stealthily towards that gentleman, 
and said: “ His Reverence Father Doolagh, 
sent his implements to Mr. McSkimmin, an’ 
id feel honored intirely if he’d walk down to 
the manse, to help him to walk up, as he 
had got a severe attack of the gout, and 
could’nt ventir out by himself, barrin there 
was some one with him.” With this mes- 
sage the willing groom hastened to comply, 
and following the wily messenger, he direct- 
ed his steps towards the ruins, in order, as 
Art intimated, to take a short cut. They 
had, however, but well entered the venera- 
ble shades of the old friary, when, horror of 
horrors, a pair of gigantic spectres came 
gliding towards them. Now Gawkie was 
called in those parts a hardy boy ; that is, a 
bachelor ofan indefinite age, and, when real- 
ly aroused, was brave asa lion; and Art, 
it was asserted, by his master, “on the word 
of a priest,” feared neither God, man nor the 
devil. And yet an aguish sweat came 
over the temples of the valiant bridegroom ; 
his teeth chattered convulsively, and his 
knees saluted each other often enough to 
prove their affection; and Art, the valiant 
Art, afterwards declared, that every bone in 
his body shuck as if he was in the delirium 
trimblins. What could human courage do, 
against beings of the air, who evidently car- 
ried their heads in their hands, and whose 
breath smelt marvellously strong of brim- 
stone ? Just what they did: fall flat on the 
ground, The spectres meanwhile approach- 
ed; and one of lusty mould seizing Mc- 
Skimmin, dragged his senseless carcass 
very unceremoniously into the darkest nook 
of the building, and, untying his own 
snow-white turban, bound him tightly—a 
very useless precaution —to a fallen col- 
umn. 

Not so fared his companion, who had fal!- 
en, it appeared into gentler hands. Spec- 
tre the second, raising Art from the ground, 
whispered something in his ear; and the 
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priest’s valet forthwith departed hastily to- 
wards the cottage. 

In the mean time every effort, made to 
draw the disconsolate Meelian from her 
chamber, was ineffectual; and Father Mc- 
Kinley was despatched as a forlorn hope to 
induce her to wed one she could never love. 
As the reverend old man entered she cast 
herself at his feet, and, with all the fervid elo- 
quence of a despairing effort, related how ar- 
bitrary was the power that had blighted her 
fair fortune; conjuring the worthy priest 
not to desert her. He raised her up, declar- 
ing, that, “ upon his song,” (by the way, the 
padre’s favorite asseveration), “he would 
as lief spit in the face of St. Peter, as tie her 
for life to Gawkie McSkimmin, a mere bun- 
dle of bones;—and though,” added he, 
“may be ’taint right for me to say so, yet I’d 
give all my worldly gear, my house, my 
horse, and a complete edition of the Fathers 
to boot, that Cormac stood there beside you ; 
and here ’ud be I, the boy that ’ud fasten the 
knot for ye as fast as his holiness the pope 
himself could do it.” 

So saying, the kind-hearted old man de- 
scended to remonstrate with Roger. But no 
Roger was there. He too had been decoyed 
by Art to the ruins, and now lay writhing 
beside the ghostly bridegroom. 

A word from Art, and a couple of sove- 
reigns from McSwilligan, soon let the Father 
into the secret. Meelian had hurried down 
stairs. She looked fearfully towards the 
groom—colored highly—Father McKinley 
was true to his word—and the knot was tied ; 
when in rushed Roger McAuliff as ghost the 
first. He stormed, he swore, and scolded 
till almost exhausted ; when their three rev- 
erences, the squire, the priest, and the gau- 
ger, respectfully represented, that, “what 
could’nt be cured, should be endured ;” and 
the worthy old tyrant at length gave in with 

,abad grace. Here ghost the second came 
gliding in, with every hair of his head suffi- 
ciently perpendicular to balance the heaviest 
pewter pint measure on the table. He 
shook himself soundly ; and feeling his earth- 
ly tabernacle all over very minutely, at — 
length solemnly and slowly articulated: 
“Dem queer business this courtship—never 
try it again, by Jove!” 


* * * * * * * * * 
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174 OUR NATIVE WILD FLOWERS—CROSSING THE BROOK. 








“Pll thank you for a wing of that turkey, 3 That stereotyped apology, “ better imagined 
father ;” said Mister Gawkie McSkimmin. than described,” will plead for the omission. 
“Certainly, to be sure sir; with all the 3 It is enough to state, that few enjoyed it more 
pleasure in life ; but I was just goin’ to help $ than Tom Hammond, the ingenious contriver 
you to a rib.” of the “ Spirit Plot,’ except the young cov- 
~ * * * «& «© «  «* » $ Ple themselves, as they congratulated each 


other on the happy consummation of their 
Of the marriage feast we will say nothing. ‘ loves. 





OUR NATIVE WILD FLOWERS. 
(WITH COLORED ENGRAVINGS.) 


wo. Iii. 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS, OR WiLp CoLumBINE. Empiem,—Homi.ity 1N EXALTED Beauty. 
On the gray cliff, that, towering conrts the view, j 
Thy slender stem, in careless beauty grew ; } 
For Nature, partial to a child so fair, i 
In her maternal pride bad placed thee there. , 
But, when thy tiny buds began to swell, } 
When first they peeped from out their emerald cell, { 
And found nor leafy screen nor friendly shade, } 
They blushed, to see their loveliness displayed ; 
And, as they drooped their heads in meek alarm, 
Humility bestowed their highest charm. 
And thus the fair and nobly-gifted maid, 
High-born yet humble, of herself afraid, ) 
; When shrinking from the world’s admiring eye, 
But gains another charm from modesty. { 
Emma F. Autston. 








CROSSING THE BROOK. | 


(AN ETCHING ON STEEL.) ' 


Tue original painting from which this graceful and spirited outline is taken, is by Henry Thomson, of the 
English Royal Academy, and is six feet high, and four feet eight inches in width. It is one of the earliest and 
best productions of the artist. Nothing could be more beautiful and natural than the attitnde and figure of the 
child. Several engravings of this painting have been published in this country, but no one of them conveys so 
faithful an idea of the original as the etching which we present. 

The following lines are illustrative of the action of this simple, but at the same time masterly design : 








“ But one step more—bve not in haste ; You'll tell your brother where you’ve been, 

This stone is slippery as the last ; And what you’ve done, and what you’ve seen, 

Step cautiously—the danger’s past ; How gay the fair was on the green, 

Now we'll trudge homeward cheerily— And how the day pass’d merrily.” 

+ oe ' 
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STICK TO THE COUNTER. 


A DRAMATIC TALE FOR PRIVATE REPRESENTATION. 


BY HENRY STANHOPE LEE. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mr. Diasy, an upholsterer, 
Mrs. Diasy, his wife. 
ANNETTE, his daughter. 
Mr. Jongs, a shop-keeper. 
Mr. Tacs, a tailor. 
FRANCES, servant. 


The stage represents a handsomely fur- 
nished apartment. Door at the bottom of the 
stage. Two side doors. 
front, a table. 

SCENE I. 

Mr. and Mrs. Digby come out together 
from the chamber on the left. 

Mr. Digby. But at least, madam, do hear 
one word of reason. 

Mrs. D. No, Mr. Digby, I don’t wish to 
remain any longer in business. Here it is 
twenty years, that I have been seated at 
this odious counter ; and it is high time that 
I should go somewhere else. 

Mr. D. But you should remember, my 
dear duck, that we have made money behind 
it. 

Mrs. D. The more reason that we should 
retire, and live like gentlefolks—buy a house 
in a genteel part of the city, and a seat in 
the country. 

Mr. D. Do you think so? 

Mrs. D. And why not? What hinders 
you? Especially, sir, at a time when one 
can buy houses in New-York without a cent 
of money. 

Mr. D. Ah, Mrs. Digby, times are not 
now as they were once. 

Mrs. D. No matter. You can afford to 
pay the cash down. And when I think of 
that splendid ball, where we were yesterday 
with my daughter—gracious me! how I 
should like to see myself in a saloon in But- 
terfly Court, on a couch, or under a canopy, 
receiving genteel company—would not that 
be more agreeable and respectable than to 
be lady of the counter, or madam of the 
shop, at the order of this, that, and the other ; 


On the right, in. 


tied to a yard-stick, and jumping at every 
call of the bell ? 

Mr. D. And I, who have passed all my 
days in Pearl-street, what the deuce should 
I do in your fine saloon in Butterfly Court ? 
I could not receive your long-haired dandies, 
and your mustachioed foreigners, and your 
white-gloved gentry—I would rather stand 
behind my counter. 

Mrs. D. Stay where you please, then, 
yourself; but do not sacrifice your children. 
Surely, with all our money, you mean to 
make them something different from shop- 
keepers, like their father and mother ? 

Mr. D. Buzz! buzz! My son Harry, 
who is now in his fifteenth year, will leave 
college in three years, not to go to West 
Point, or to be a midshipman, as you wish, 
but toenter my shop. Heshan’t carry sword 
and epaulette ; he shall carry the yard-stick 
like me; be aid-de-camp to his father, till it 
please heaven to promote him, and make 
him commander-in-chief. 

Mrs. D. And what will you do with An- 
nette—that charming creature, whom I have 
educated myself with so much pains; and 
who is now just about old enough to be mar- 
ried ? 

Mr. D. She shall marry the son of my 
old friend, Mr. Nicholas Jones, one of the 
first upholsterers in the land. 

Mrs. D. What! I, the mother-in-law of 
an upholsterer ! 

Mr. D. And why not? Don’t you know 
that an upholsterer like him, with an income 
of sundry thousands, is much better than an 
attorney with empty pockets, or a dandy 
with empty pockets and an empty head too? 

Mrs. D. But suppose that your daughter 
should have a repugnance to this match, 
that we cannot get over? 

Mr. D. A repugnance that we cannot 
get over! QO! she cannot have any objec- 
tion to him, as she never saw the light of his 
countenance. He has been away these ten 
years at the head of my manufactory in 
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Connecticut. Repugnance! O, it is you, 
that will be putting this repugnance into her 
head, or she would never think of it. 

Mrs. D. Should you not like to question 
her! I will stand still without saying a word. 

Mr. D. Very well; I will consent to it. 
She shall say what she pleases, and shall be 
married immediately. 

Mrs. D. What! Do you intend— 

Mr. D. Certainly. I wish to force her 
to be happy. 

Mrs. D. Heavens! 
tyrant! 

Mr. D. Try henceforth to tyrannize over 
me in the same manner. But be silent, for 
here comes Annette. 

[Enter ANNETTE. ] 

Mrs. D. (Seating herself in an arm- 
chair.) Come here, Annette; come here. 
We wish to ask a question or two on mat- 
ters of importance. 

Mr. D. Yes, my dear; and be sure you 
answer us frankly, for we are desirous only 
of your welfare. 

Mrs. D. Look up, Annette. Lift up 
your head. Have you any inclination, my 
dear daughter—have you any inclination— 
to be married ? 

Annette. Yes, mamma. (Briskly, and 
turning to Mr. D. witha low curtsey.) Yes, 
papa. 

Mr. D. Very well, very well. The girl 
seems to take quite an interest in it. 

Mrs. D. And would you like to marry 
the son of Mr. Jones, the upholsterer ? 

(Mrs. D. makes a sign to her to say no.) 

Annette. (Hesitatingly.) No—no, mother. 

Mr. D. How? What's that? No! 

Mrs. D. Oh, Mr. Digby, do pray let the 
poor child say what she thinks, and do not 
try to influence her, or to frighten her into 
agreeing with you. ( To her daughter.) How? 
You would not like to be the wife of an up- 
holsterer, and be all day, from morning till 
night, measuring fringes, and selling hang- 
ing-stufls by the yard? (Making signs to 
her to say no.) 

Annette. No, mother; certainly not. 

Mrs. D. (To her husband.) You see 
that I let her say what she pleases. (7 her 
daughter.) You would like much better a 
genteel young man, who would have no- 
thing else to do but carry his wife out to 


What a barbarous 








woe 


ride, or walk with her in Broadway, give her 
shawls and jewels, and have nothing to do 


‘with shop-keepers, except in paying his wife’s 


bills. 

Annette. (With alacrity.) Oh, yes, mo- 
ther; yes! That’s the husband for my 
money. I don’t want any other. 

Mr. D. And I—By George, this is too 
bad! I understand it, Miss— 

Mrs. D. You see, now—in spite of your 
agreement, you are going to interfere. 

Mr. D. Not at all. But let her only see 
the young man | intend for her. It is three 
days since Mr. Jones arrived in the city. 
His first attention has been given to his fam- 
ily and his business. Now he is at leisure, 
and he shall dine with us, the first opportu- 
nity, that I may introduce him to you. 

Mrs. D. Yes, indeed; we know more 
than enough about him already, from your 
continual talk about his goodness. Good- 
ness, to be sure! Oh, yes; he is an honest 
man—honest as the day is Jong—and full of 
goodness, and virtue, and all th>* tedious 
sort of thing. 

Annette. A marvellous proper young man, 
no doubt. 

Mr. D. By all that’s vexatious, what 
would you have more ? 

Mrs. D. Mr. Digby, I do not wish to sa- 
crifice my daughter to any common person. 
With her fortune and beauty, she can com- 
mand a splendid match. We were not made 
to submit for ever to the mortifications of a 
counter. 

Mr. D. The mortifications of a counter! 
Ha, ha, ha! My dear Nancy— 

Mrs. D. Poh! Nancy! How often have 
I begged you not to call me by that vulgar, 
ungenteel name ? 

Mr. D. Zounds, madam, it was good 
enough for you on our wedding-day. (Bell 
rings.) But run, run, you two, who were 
not made for the mortifications of a counter. 
Do you hear the bell? Customers coming. 
Quick, my daughter, my wife, to your posts ! 

(Enter Trica.) 

Trigg. Beg pardon for intruding so far 
—but I did not find any body in the shop; 
and so— 

Mr. D. No consequence, sir. It is who 
ought to apologize. Wife, hand a chair to 
Mr. —— 
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Mrs. D. (Aside.) Ye gods! To be 
forced to be sociable with all these people! 

Trigg. Don’t trouble yourself. I have 
come to buy a few pieces of velvet. With- 
out a personal acquaintance, you doubtless 
know me by reputation. I am Mr. Trigg, 
the artist. 

Mr. D. Ah yes, the celebrated painter. 

Trigg. No sir, the tailor. Is there a 
painter of my name? 

Mr. D. Not at all improbable. 
pardon: I think I have heard of you. 
Trigg. You are aware that I invented a 
stuff that was all the go last winter; and I 
have come to consult you upon a kind of 
velvet that I wish to invent, and which you 
will have the goodness to import for me. I 
have the patterns. (Taking off his gloves.) 

You have a very charming place here. 

Mr. D. Yes; it is our back-shop, that 
my wife insisted upon fitting up like a saloon, 
and which (showing the back-door) has a pri- 
vate entrance upon the street. 

Trigg. It is all very well, very well in- 
deed; but I wish you could see my shop. 
It is all glass; so that when a customer tries 
on a garment, he sees it double. 

Mr. D.—(Aside.) Yes, and pays for it in 
the same proportion, I dare say. ( Aloud.) 
Well, sir, your patterns? 

Trigg. Here they are—no; this is a bill 
against Frederic Flash, Esq. 

Mr. D. Frederic Flash! 

Trigg. Do you know him 2 

Mr. D. By reputation. A very dashing, 
fashionable young man. 

Annette. The oracle of taste and fashion. 

Mrs. D. We have frequently heard him 
spoken of at places where we visit. (Lew, 
toMr. D.) There’s ason-in-law, that would - 
be an honor to you! 

Trigg. He is very difficult to find. I 
have a bill of exchange passed to my order, 
for which—( Taking out some other papers.) 
Ah! stop. You see these two shades, the 
black velvet and the white velvet? Iam 
desirous—it may astonish you, but Iam one 
of those creative geniuses who search for 
originality—I am desirous of combining 
these two heterogeneous colors, so as to make 
a third. 

Mr. D. It has been done already. 
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Mr. D. We have the gray, the mouse- 
gray, the pearl-gray, the— 

Trigg. That’s bad—but no matter. Keep 
my secret. You can always say, that it 
was I who invented it. The fact is, that in- 
vention is my forte. 

Mr. D.—(Showing the shop-door.) That 
way my wife and daughter will conduct you 
to the warehouse. I have stuffs of a great 
many beautiful colors, and you can choose 
the one of which you wish to be the inventor. 

Trigg. You are very obliging. 

Mrs. D.—(To Trigg.) 1 follow you, sir. 
(To Mr. D.) As to your Mr. Jones, think no 
more of him for a son-in-law. We detest 
him more than ever. (Bell rings.) Come, 
more customers. Yes—yes— 

(Exeunt all but Mr. Dicey.) 

Mr. D. Mercy upon me! What a bore 
to be the father of a family! If I could only 
make my wife listen to reason! For, as for 


poor Annette, I am sure she has no will of 


her own, and would be disposed to obey me, 
if ridiculous notions were not put into her 
head by her mother. Holla! Who comes 
there? It is poor Jones, my expected son- 
in-law. 
(Enter Jones.) 

D. Good day, my boy! How goes the 
world with you this morning ? 
® Jones. I have not had patience to wait 
till dinner, because I have something on my 
mind to tell you—one of the strangest coin- 
cidences in the world. My father has been 
delighted by it, and I doubt not you will be 
too—you have been so kind to me. 

D. Quick, tell me what has happened. 

Jones. You must know, that while I was 
away, my father wrote to me every week: 
“ Be attentive, and Mr. Digby will give you 
his daughter.” You told me the same thing 
yourself; and you may well imagine, that 
this dwelt on the mind of a young man of 
eighteen ; so much so, that without knowing 


- Miss Annette, or without ever having seen 


her, I was already over head and ears in 
love. : 

D. There is no harm in all that. 

Jones. Ah, no! All this was very proper 
and fine. But Ihad aot been two days in 
New-York when all this was changed. 

D. How so? 

Jones. Last night, I was ata ball given 
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by a rich carpet-manufacturer, with whom 
my father does business. And to be sure 
there was a queer assembly of ’em! They 
all danced seriously and soberly, and looked 
solemn with all their might; and, for my 
own part, being a stranger, I was almost in 
doubt whether I was ata féte or a funeral. 
I was just on the point of quitting, when I 
saw a couple of ladies enter, one rather el- 
derly, but the younger of a face so sweet 
and beautiful, that I was on blaze in a 
moment—head and heart could not stand 
it. 

D. So then, you are in love ? 

Jones. O! desperately, voraciously in 
love! And you see, I thought of you and 
my father, and I cast upon myself a thou- 
sand reproaches, when, at the moment these 
ladies were about to leave, some one spoke 
to them in my hearing; and, judge of my 
astonishment, on discovering, that they were 
Mrs. and Miss Digby, your wife and daugh- 
ter. 

D. Is it possible? Last night indeed, 
they were at a ball. 

Jones. Think of it! What a fortunate 
adventure! To fall thus in love with one’s 
own selected wife! To love in anticipation! 
I adore, I shall always adore her. Why, 
my dear sir, I did’nt sleep a wink all night. 
I have been in a perfect fever—in a state of 
conflagration, ever since. 

D. 1 am sorry to interfere with your 
hopes, but I am afraid, that your suit goes 
on but badly. 

Jones. What! Have I a rival? Speak 
quick. IfI have not wit enough to win her, 
I have courage enough to fight for her. 

D. O,no; there is nothing of that kind. 
The fact is, that my wife and daughter de- 
test business and business men, and won't 
hear me tell of this marriage, at all. 

Jones, What is it you tell me—me, who 
cannot be happy without Annette? Look 


you. Is it possible, that your influence can-* 


not overcome the absurd prejudice ? 

D. Perhaps so; but what would be the 
consequence? My wife will cry out tyran- 
ny, despotism—and my daughter, who is 
already the echo of her mother, will hate 
you still more. 

Jones. There is something in that. But 
what the deuce is to be done ? 








D. It is hard to say. Without openly 
quarrelling with them, we must arrive at 
our ends somehow or other. We must 
try to please my wife and daughter. How 
were you received by them, yesterday ? 


— 





Jones. Very well. Miss Annette was 
quite gracious; and, as for my lady, her 
mother, she observed my manners and cos- 
tume, for I was fitted out as ridiculously as 
the best of them, so that I hardly knew my- 
self in the glass. I was so absurdly dressed, 
as to be the admiration of the whole com. 
pany. 

D. Wonderfully well! Here is a capital 
beginning! To carry it on, you must equip 
yourself in the height of the fashion, for my 
wife adores gentility ; you must go, and re- 
trim yourself immediately. All would be lost 
if you were to appear before her dressed in 
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that style. 
Jones. This is the dress I travel in. M 
D. Away! Put on your best coat, your foi 
gold chains, your quizzing-glass, your watch- 
guard, your dickey—no matter for a shirt— pe 
your rings, and your French boots—and be 
back in less than no time. 
Jones. What for ? m 
D. What for? We will see. Whatso- 
ever happens, be sure you do not contradict tw 
me. Let me manage it; and you do every bu 
thing just as I tell you. 
Jones. Certainly, sir. wi 
D. And, harkye, a whalebone walking- | Sp 
stick, and a puppy-dog, would not be amiss. ; 
But, no matter—only be quick. ; 
Jones. As they say in the play-books, “I } we 
fly on the wings of love.” lo 
(Exit Jones.) ; stt 
D. Well, here am I, for the first time in is 
my life at the head of an intrigue! How } ay 
the deuce am I to get out of the scrape! I wl 
suspect my wife has more of a genius for sa 
stratagem than I can boast of. However— ail 
Holla! Who comes here ? ; | 
(Enter a Footman.) (G 
Footman. Does Mr. Digby, a dry-goods . t 
dealer, live here? » ed 
D. Yes, my good friend. ; tal 
Footman. I come on the part of my mas- | f 
ter, Mr. Flash— ; be 
D. Frederic Flash, Esq., Butterfly Court? 
Footman, Yes, sir. thi 
D. This must be the man, of whom my } 
} 
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wife is continually talking. What are his 
commands ? 

Footman. He wishes you to call at his 
house to-morrow, as he is about to make 
some new arrangements in the furnishing of 
his saloon. 

D. Very well. But it will be necessary 
to know—Is he there with you in his coach? 

Footman. No, sir. My master dines to- 
day at his country-seat. I have just left 
him there, and am to drive him back in his 
coach three hours hence. 

D. In three hours! (Aside.)—What a 
capital idea has struck me! My plan is all 
arranged. (Aloud.)—You have the air of 
an intelligent fellow. 

Footman. Indeed, sir, I do my best. 

D. Are you much attached to your mas- 
ter? 

Footman. Your honor knows how that is. 
My master is a young man of fashion and 
fortune, and—you understand. 

D. Exactly. But suppose, it were pro- 
posed to you, to quit this morning ? 

Footman. How, sir? 

D. For three hours only—(giving him 
moneyy—and at the rate of a dollar an hour. 

Footman. At that rate, sir, I would serve 
twenty masters ata time. But what is the 
business ? 

D. Hush!- Here comes my wife. This 
way a moment !—( Digby takes him aside, and 
speaks to him in a low tone.) 

(Enter Mas. Diasy.) 

Mrs. D. The horridbore! I thought he 
would never be gone. And that other fel- 
low, who made me pull over fifty pieces of 
stuff, without buying any thing after all! It 
is very hard with an income of five thousand 
a year to be obliged to wait upon people, 
who haven’t ten dollars in their pockets to 
save them—and yet who give themselves 
airs, as if they wanted to buy. 

Footman. Very well, sir. I understand. 
(Goes out.) 

Mrs. D. Well, husband, have you finish- 
ed your business. When do you intend to 
take breakfast ? 

D. \amall ready, my darling. I have just 
been attending to an affair of importance. 

Mrs. D. Indeed; and whose footman was 
that ? 

D. Mr. Frederic Flash’s; who will be 





here this morning to look at some of our 
stuffs. 

Mrs. D. Is it possible? I have been dy- 
ing to know him. What a shocking state 
the saloon isin! Here, Frances, Frances! 
Annette! Daughter. 

( Enter Frances, afterwards ANNETTE.) 

Mrs. D. Come, here, my darling. You 
have not heard the news. Mr. Frederic 
Flash is to be here this morning. Stir, 
Frances, stir; and get the saloon in order. 

Frances. And breakfast ? 

Mrs. D. You will serve it immediately. . 
We are expecting a visitor. 

Frances. Perhaps then, it is the fine-look- 
ing young man, who has been inquiring for 
you. 

Mrs. D. And you have kept him waiting! 
Show him in, instantly. And, Frances, don’t 
forget to announce him, as it is customary 
among well-bred people. 

Frances. How, ma’am? 

Mrs. D. Why, you must come in before 
him, and say, “ Mr. Frederic Flash.” 

Mr. D.—(Aside.) Well thought of, i’faith. 
I had forgotten the most essential part of it. 
(FRANCES goes out.) 

Mrs. D. But now I think of it, what a 
horrid dishabil I am in! 

Annette. How lucky, that I put on this 
robe this morning! (The two ladies arrange 
their dresses at the glass.) 

D. There it is—they are gone distracted. 
I have set all their pennons a-flying. 

(Enter Frances and Jones.) 

Frances.—(At the top of her voice.) Mr. 
Frederic Flash ! 

Jones.—( Looking at Digby.) What the 
deuce is all this ? 

D. lhope I see you well, Mr. Flash. 

Jones.—( In a low tone.) That’s my name, 


_ then, is it? 


D.—(Aside.) Yes, by all means. (Aloud.) 
Iam happy to be honored with a call from 
the most elegant young man in New-York. 
(In a low tone.) You are an exquisite, you 
understand. Hold yourself stiff. 

Jones—(To D.) You shall see. (Ad- 
vancing towards the ladies.) Ladies, I have 
the honor to be entirely and devotedly yours. 

Mrs. D. and Annette.—(Curtsying very low.) 
Oh, sir— 


Annetie. Ah, look, mother! It is the very 
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gentleman I danced with last night at the 
ball, who did not leave our side during the 
whole supper. 

Mrs. D. {sit possible? He was then at 
the ball, incognito. 

Jones.—( Eyeing them through his glass.) 
Pray, have I not had the infinite pleasure of 
meeting these ladies before ? 

Mrs. D. {believe we passed last evening 
together. 

Jones. Last evening? Oh, ay, now I 
recollect! Crystal-street-—old Mr. Some- 
body’s house—a regular jam. I rarely go 
to such places; was not invited; so knew 
nobody there ; went with a friend. 

Mrs. D. How genteel, every thing he says! 

(Frances brings in breakfast.) 

Jones. How! You have not breakfasted? 
At eleven o’clock! But itis my custom pre- 
cisely. It is just the thing. 

Mrs. D. Yes, sir, it is our usual hour. 

D. Excepting that to-day, we are just 
three hours late. But will you join us with- 
out ceremony ? 

Jones. With all my heart. 

Mrs. D.—(In a low tone to her husband.) 
What are you about? We have nobodyto 
wait on the table. Frances is so awkward— 

D. Very well! Where are Mr. Flash’s 
servants? Holla there! 

(Enter a Footman in livery.) 

Footman.—(To Jones.) 1 have come to 
receive your orders. 

D.—( Winking at Jones.) It’s all right. 

Jones. itis, eh? (They sit at the table.) 
Well, Tom, John, Patrick, my footman, 
whatever your name is, wait upon us at table. 

Mrs. D. Sir, my daughter and myself 
are infinitely obliged to you. (Aside, to her 
husband.)—Could any thing be more genteel 
and gentlemanly, husband ? 

D. You think so, do you? 

Mrs. D. Charming! (To the Footman.) 
Hand me a cup. 

D.—(Aside to Jones.) Bravo, my boy. 
We are prospering. 

(Enter Mr. Triae.) 
Trigg. 1am sorry to interrupt you again, 
but have only one word tosay,and then I’m off. 

D.—(Rising to attend to him.) Don’t let it 
trouble you. (To Jones.) [tis only a cus- 
tomer ; not worthy your notice. 


Trigg. This pearl-gray appears to me 





just the thing. I will take four pieces to be- 
gin with. For the rest— 

Mrs. D.—(To whom Jones has been talking 
in an under tone during this time.) Charming! 
How very witty! Truly, we have reason 
to be proud of our acquaintance with Mr. 
Frederic Flash. 

Trigg. Ha! What’sthat? What name 
did I hear? Can that be Mr. 

Mrs. D. It is no other, sir, than Mr. Fred- 
eric Flash. 

Trigg. Really—I recognised his foot- 
man, the man who always sent me away. 
Many times, sir, have I presented myself at 
your door, without being able to see you. 

Jones—( Aside.) This fellow plays his part 
well. 

Trigg. lam Trigg, sir; Trigg, the tai- 
lor; and since I have found you, sir, at last, 
here is a small bill of exchange, accepted by 
you, and passed to my order. 

D. Here’s a go! I never thought of this. 

Jones.—(Aside.) This is very well done. 
All young men of fashion have creditors, 
and so, Digby has found one for me. (Aloud.) 
Very well, my good sir, what is it, you have ? 
A bill of exchange? And what is that to 
me? Do you expect me to trouble myself 
with things of this kind? 1 draw the bills, 
but it is not | who pay them. You must go 
to my man of business. Do you take me for 
a vulgar citizen? 

Trigg. O, no, sir, no. I know the difference 
very well. The vulgar citizens pay them- 
selves. But I am really obliged to insist. I 
should be sorry to quarrel with you, sir— 

D. Confusion! It is all going to be dis- 
covered. 

Trigg. I should be sorry to call in an officer. 

Mrs. D. and Annette. An officer! 

Jones. Don’t be alarmed. What is the 
amount? A thousand dollars ? 

Trigg. Only five hundred. 

Jones. Well, settle it with Mr. Digby 
We have an account current between us. (To 
Mrs. D.) Shall 1 trouble you for the cream ? 

D. How! Arrange for five hundred dol- 
lars. Zounds! 

Mrs. D. Certainly, husband. You couldn’t 
refuse Mr. Flash. 

D.—(Aside.) Here’s a dilemma! But 
we mustn’t spoil the plot. (Bell rings.) Run, 
madam, you are wanted. 
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Mrs. D.—( Rising.) Excuse me, sir. 

Jones. Certainly, madam. I am aware 
of the demands of business. 

Mrs. D. The pink and pattern of gentil- 
ity! (Goes out.) 

D--(To Trigg.) Come, sir; we will 
step into the counting-room, and arrange all 
these matters. (To Jones.)—I leave you a 
few minutes with your intended. Profit by 
them, for they are precious. (Goes with 
Trigg through the door on the right.) 

Annetle.—(Aside.) I begin to tremble. 
What shall I say ? 

Jones.—( Aside.) Digby is right. Now or 
never, I must make an impression. 

Annette. You said, sir, you were come 
to look at our stuffs. Shall we go into the 
shop, and look at them ? 

Jones. By and by. (To the Footman.)— 
William look after the horse. (Exit Foot- 
man.) Would you hurry me away? 

Annette. 1 Was afraid you could derive 
little entertainment from me. I go rarely 
into society— 

Jones. So do I; and I am heartily sick of it. 

Annette. Is it possible ? 

Jones. Nothing’ more true. Had I only some 
one to advise me, I would go into business. 

Annette. You! Go into business! 

Jones. And why not? I have formed a 
charming idea of a useful and industrious 
life. During the day, I would be busy with 
my wife in the midst of my warehouse. 

Annette. Your wife! You would be mar- 
ried then ? 

Jones. Undoubtedly. There must be a 
wife to share my good fortune. In the 
scheme I have formed, all my time would 
not be given to business. After a morning 
well-spent, five o’clock comes. Money-boxes 
and account-books are closed ; and free from 
all vexations how pleasantly a person can 
sit down to his tea! In the evening he waits 
upon his wife to some amusing sight, or calls 
upon some friends, or stays at home and 
reads to her. For summer, he has some 
charming country-seat, a few miles from the 
city, where he can spend his festival-days 
and Sundays. Add to all this a consider- 
able quantity of love to spice the whole, and 
you will see that a business-man, with a 
good fortune and a handsome wife, is in a 
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ee way of being tolerably happy. 














Annette. That’s very true. I never thought 
of all that. 

Jones. But for all this you must have a 
wife, whom you love, and who loves you. 
I shall not have to go far to find one whom 
I love. 

Annette. Have you, then, made your 
choice ? 

Jones. I will tell you. But hark! Don’t 
Thear your father coming back? Iam afraid 
I must hold my tongue. 

Annetie. Oh no, sir; nobody is coming. 

Jones. My hearty then—forgive it—is 
beating very quickly for no other than your- 
self! 


Annette. For me! This is somewhat 
sudden. 
Jones. And I ought never to see you 


again. Let one word of hope, however— 

Annette. Another time—we may be bet- 
ter acquainted hereafter. Hark! DolI not 
hear my mother coming? I fear I must 
hold my tongue. 

Jones. Oh no, no! There is nobody 
coming. (Bell rings.) 

Mrs. D.—-(Calling without.) Annette! 
Annette ! 

Annette. You see, sir? 

Jones. Just one word! I only want one 
word. (Bell rings.) 

Annetie. It is impossible. 
calls. (Goes out.) 

Jones. She quits me; but not in anger. 
I think my suit has gone on prosperously. 
It can stand on its own legs now. 

(Enter Trice, followed by Mr. Dicsy.) 

Trigg. It is very well; all satisfactorily 
arranged. Thank you, Mr. Flash. I am 
paid at last. (Goes out.) 

Jones. What isit he says? He hasbeen 
paid. Isn’t he in the secret ? 

D. Well, my boy; and how do you get 
along? 

Jones. Wonderfully well. But I must 
confess that you have managed the whole 
matter admirably. All the little incidents 
were arranged with such art. First, the 
footman, then the coach, and finally this 
creditor that you have invented. That was 
a master-stroke. 

D. A creditor that I have invented! 
This is charming. He takes it all for a joke. 
You must know that this invention, as you 
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call it, has cost me $500 in hard money; 
and, by good rights, I ought to take it out of 
the dowry. But say no more about that. 
How were you pleased with your interview ? 

Jones. Enchanted! I have declared my- 
self, almost, and if Iam any judge in these 
matters, I shall not have to sue in vain. 

D. Well; there’s no time to be lost. 
Strike while the iron is hot. You love my 
daughter, and are loved by her. That’s all 
very well. Now I am going to break it all up. 

Jones. How, sir? 

D. Yes, sir. I am going to break it up. 

Jones. But, Mr. Digby, I will not suffer it. 

D. If you contradict me at all, you shall 
not have her. Here come my wife and 
daughter. Do you enter this closet, and let 
me manage the rest. 

(Jones is disposed to resist—Dicpy pushes 
him in, and returns. Enter Mrs. D. and 
ANNETTE.) 

Mr. D. How, my child; do you mean 

really to tell me, that he is in love with you ? 

Annette. Yes, mother, I assure you. Why, 
papa, where has Mr. Flash gone ? 

D. Taminsucha rage! Don’t speak to 
me. We have just had quite a scene to- 
gether. 

Annelle. How! 

D. Listen. He has refused the girl’s hand! 

Annetteand Mrs. D. Refused it! 

D. Decidedly. What do you say to that ? 

Annette. Ah, papa, I am so miserable! 
Who would have expected it? An air so 
kind, so amiable! And if you knew what he 
said to me this morning! 

D. It is my fault. I ought to have 
known how it would be! But your mother 
has told me so often, that she wanted for a 
son-in-law somebody who was not of our 
profession; somebody a little higher up in 

the world—that’s what deceived me. It 
happens, unluckily, that those people we 
want to marry, are not willing to marry us. 

Annette. Heavens, what a mortification ! 

D. Oh, undoubtedly there is nothing 
pleasant about it. And at first I was as 
much enraged as you ; but now that I reflect, 
I am not much surprised. 

Annette. Why then did he tell me he was 
in love with me? 

D. You are a simpleton. Put yourself 
in .his place. Suppose you were a great 
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lady, and he was a simple shopkeeper; 
would you condescend to marry him ? 

Annetle. Yes, certainly. (Weeping.) And 
I wish, instead of being a fine gentleman of 
fashion, he was like us in some honest busi- 
ness. 

D. And if he was so, would not you dis- 
dain him ? 

Annette. I! Ono! You would see— 

D. And you would marry him? 

Annette. On the spot. 

Jones. (Comes out from the closet and throws 
himself at her feet.) Heavens! How happy, 
my dear Annette ! 

Mr. D. What do I see! Mr. Flash at 
the feet of my daughter. (To Mr. D.) What 
will you say to this? What does it all 
mean ? 

D. That my wishes are accomplished, 
and that you see, not Frederic Flash, Esq., 
but the son of my good friend Mr. Jones. 

Mrs. D. Mr. Jones! an@ I am to be 
cheated in this way, am 1? And you would 
have me consent— 

D. 1! Lhave not the least idea of it. I 
do not wish to force any body. As yousaid 
this morning, my dear, let her speak for her- 
self I would not pretend to influence her 
in the least. Look you, Annette, do you 
wish to marry for the sake of a wedding-suit, 
and to ride in your gig or your carriage ? 

Annette. No, father. 

Mrs. D. How, my child! Can you— 

D. Be kind enough, madam, to remain 
neutral. (To Annette.) Would you prefer 
a brainless dandy, from Butterfly Court, to 
the son of my old friend Jones ? 

Annette. No, father. 

D. You see, I don’t make her say any 
thing. I let her choose what she pleases ; 
and you are too good a mother to force the 
inclinations of your daughter. 

Mrs. D. Well then, so much the worse 
for her—do as you please. 

D. 1am sure, my dear, I should be very 
unreasonable to ask any thing more than to 
do asI please! And as the young folks by 
this time are pretty well acquainted, I expect 
it will prove best all round that we have all 
—Stock To THE Counter! And I should 
not be surprised if all these worthy people 
thought so too. 

CURTAIN FALLS. 
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FEMININE FALLACIES—HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


BY MRS. EDITH AUSTIN. 


Wnuat woman does not openly profess to 
value health? What woman does not se- 
cretly wish to possess beauty? At which 
shrine does she kneel with most fervent de- 
votion? The shattered constitutions and 
feeble frames of many a female, who, still in 
her prime, sighs over the fast fading charms 
she would repair at her mirror, answers the 
question. And yet are Health and Beauty 
twin sisters. The fountain of the one is the 
source of the other. Whoever impresses 
the feminine mind with the conviction that 
this is not the case is guilty of a positive in- 
jury to the sex. 

It is in the belief, that the Editor of the 
New Magazine, to which these remarks are 
communicated, takes a real and active inter- 
est in the welfare of his countrywomen, that 
I am induced to make his periodical the me- 
dium of exposing some pernicious fallacies 
respecting female health and beauty, which 
have obtained circulation in one of the 
popular Magazines for February. My de- 
sire is to counteract the influence of these 
grossly erroneous opinions, which might 
otherwise be the cause of detriment to many 
a fair and gifted being, whose chief foible is 
her too high estimation of beauty. 

AsI have much respect for the Lady 
Editress, under the sanction of whose name 
currency is given to these fallacious opinions, 
I hope she will not mistake the spirit in 
which my animadversions are made. An 
article in her Magazine, which professes tu 
instruct females how to obtain the largest 
quantum of health and beauty, pronounces 
cold baths, (by which is generally under- 
stood bathing, or rather washing in cold 
water,) deleterious to beauty, and sometimes 
prejudicial to health. We quote the follow- 
ing from her periodical : 

“ Cold bathing rarely agrees with slender 
and delicate females.” 

“ As cosmetics, cold baths are only useful 
to women of a full and sanguine habit, and 
even they ought not to employ—unless habit- 
uated to it from a very early age—water at 








a temperature much below that of the body. 
In other cases it always contracts the skin, 
hardens it, and renders it scaly.” 

“Bathing in the open air and swimming, 
from which health and medicine derive some- 
times the most happy effects, gradually dis- 
color the skin.” 

“ Washing the face with cold water, etc., 
especially destroys the freshness of the skin 
and face.” 

Here beauty is avowedly preferred to 
health. The young are taught, that what 
decidedly benefits their health will impair 
their loveliness by being detrimental to their 
complexions. The application of cold water 
to the surface of the whole person, which, 
men of science assert, guards the body 
against the variability of climate—opens the 
pores of the skin—removes obstructions— 
invigorates the frame, and produces a 
healthy circulation of the blood—is eschew- 
ed as hardening the skin and discoloring the 
complexion! What doctrine could be more 
hurtful to a sex, who esteem beauty as one 
of the most enviable of possessions—who 
habitually neglect their health as of little 
moment, and thoughtlessly transgress the 
most important physical laws, to gratify van- 
ity or obtain pleasure ? 

Experience proves, that cold water pre- 
serves the freshness and heightens the bloom 
of the complexion, while tepid gradually 
withers the skin. 

Physicians prescribe, as a means of restor- 
ing or retaining the health of the most deli- 
cate and even consumptive females, daily 
ablution of the whole person in cold water, 
followed by friction with a coarse towel or 
hair gloves. This practice should be re- 
sorted to daily, and without any intermis- 
sion, even in winter weather, by every fe- 
male, who has any consideration for health 
and cleanliness, or who wishes to preserve 
her personal charms. I have repeatedly 
observed the highly beneficial effects of this 
habit upon the most fragile constitutions. 
Dr. Combe recommends delicate persons to 
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184 FEMININE FALLACIES—HEALTH AND REAUTY. 








mingle vinegar with the water in which they 
bathe. When there is an “abiding sense of 
chilliness,” which the coarse towel will not 
remove, then there is danger, he says, that 
the person may not possess sufficient vitality 
to derive benefit from cold bathing. Still, 
such individuals should not omit the daily 
use of water from which the chill has been 
removed. 

A very little reflection im regard to the 
quantity of moisture insensibly, but mo- 
mentarily, exhaled from the skin, will at once 
show the extreme necessity of frequently 
cleansing the pores, in order that they may 
be freed from invisible, but no less existing 
impurity. 

Dr. Combe says, “ When the saline and 
animal elements left by perspiration are not 
duly removed by washing and bathing, they 
at last obstruct the pores, and irritate the 
skin. And it is apparently for this reason 
that in the eastern and warmer climates, 
where perspiration is very copious, ablution 
and bathing have assumed the rank of reli- 
gious observances.” In another part of his 
work on Physiology he observes “ For those, 
who are not robust, daily sponging the whole 
body with cold water and vinegar, or salt 
water, is the best substitute for the cold 
bath, and may be resorted to with safety 
and advantage in most states of the sys- 
tem.” 

Cold water creates a delightful glow, 
while heated water generally produces an 
after sensation of chilliness. That these are 
ordinary and natural effects is evident from 
the fact, that to restore warmth and anima- 
tion to a frozen limb, it is plunged in ice- 
water ; while to check the progress of a fever 
the warm bath is used. This is in accor- 
dance with the great Homeopathic princi- 
ple—simlia similibus curantur—like cures 
like. « 

But the most injurious doctrine inculcated 
in the article in the February Magazine 
above alluded to is, that health and beauty 
are not always to be derived from the same 
source. This is not only erroneous, but cal- 
culated to cause irremediable injury. Al- 
most all women instinctively desire to be 
beautiful. It is natural to them. They hear 
beauty lauded in their childhood. They see 
its potency in early youth, They them- 

















selves feel its inexpressible charm. History 
and poetry teach them its might. They read 


Campbell, and learn that there are none who 
have not 


“ Paused while Beauty's pensive eye 
Asked from the heart the homage of a sigh.” 


And Pope tells them, that 
“ Beauty draws us with a single hair.” -' 


And to what means do not women daily re- 
sort to enhance their personal attractions ? 
Comfort is never for a moment consulted by 
these martyrs to beauty. It is unhesitatingly 
sacrificed on the altar of vanity. Do not 
two-thirds of the sex smilingly endure a com- 
pression of the waist and upper portion of 
the body, which causes the breath to be 
painfully and gaspingly impelled from the 
oppressed lungs, shackling every movement, 
which might otherwise have been graceful ? 
And while doing this, do they not persuade 
themselves that they experience no incon- 
venience? Do they not willingly suffer a 
cramping and curtailing of the feet, and its 
attendant evils, to which the iron torture- 
shoe anciently used by the inquisitors bears 
no slight resemblance? Do they not, with 
praiseworthy patience, night after night 
submit to the tedious infliction of the curl- 
ing pincers, complacently enduring sundry 
burns and the tearing out of stray hairs by 
the roots? Do they not——but wherefore 
enumerate? Who will not admit that one 
reigning wish in the breast of woman is to 
possess beauty? I remember an instance 
of a French lady, who, under the most try- 
ing and vexatious circumstances, invariably 
preserved her equanimity, and especially the 
composure of her features. Her most beauti- 
ful china vase might be dashed to pieces by 
the carelessness of a servant, or her robe 
torn at the very moment of entering a ball- 
room, still her features never relaxed except 
into a smile, and no angry erimeon ever flush- 
ed her cheek. On questioning her as to her 
motive for sometimes forbearing to show a 
proper degree of spirit, she replied com- 
posedly, “Do you suppose I intend to grow 
old as long asI can help it? Do you not 
know that repeated agitation of the features 
wrinkles the face? Then the blood sent to 
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THE NOVICE TAKING THE VEIL. 
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the cheeks by passion spoils the complexion. 
Scolding creates bile and makes the skin 
yellow. My vases may be all dashed to 
pieces and my dresses ruined, but I intend 
that my beauté shall be bien conserveé.” 
Does not such heroic self-control prove the 
strength of this craving for exterior love- 
liness ? 

Let those who desire the charm of beauty 
remember, that every thing which conduces 
to health, contributes to beauty. There 
can be no perfect physical beauty without 
health; no faultless symmetry of form, un- 
less every organ has free action, and every 
part of the frame is unsubjected to unnatural 
compressions. True it is that bright and 
joyous spirits, an elevated and feeling soul, 
may create a short-lived loveliness, which 
beautifies the person in despite of disease. 
A gentle disposition and a loving heart 
may illumine the features, and impart to 
them an attractive softness in the midst of 
bodily suffering. But how soon does ill 
health fling a shadow over the spirits and 
paralyze the faculties of the soul! How 
quickly does it sour the temper and rob 
the tender heart of its susceptibility to af- 
fection ! 

For a female to preserve at once her 
health, her freshness, and her loveliness, she 
must rise at a seasonable hour, that sleep 
may produce refreshment not sluggishness— 
make free use daily of cold water over her 
whole person, that the pores of the skin may 
be kept open to perform their necessary 
functions, and the system be fortified against 
changes of temperature—follow the ablution 
by friction with ‘a coarse towel to create a 





healthful glow—permit the atmosphere to 
circulate freely for a short time, around her 
person—inhale the fresh morning air, that 
the darkened blood continually received by 
the lungs may be renovated, and thus ob- 
tain its florid hue—take daily exercise of the 
most agreeable nature, that the mind may 
be pleased while every muscle of the body 
is called into play, active circulation given 
to the blood, needful perspiration induced, 
etc., etc.—expose her complexion to the 
stimulus of the sun-light, that the roseate 
flush of health may overspread her cheeks 
—permit her form to expand and mature it- 
self unconstrained by any tight garment, 
which compresses the principal organs of 
the body and impedes the insensible per- 
spiration—never indulge in that most un- 
cleanly, but too general practice, of wearing 
the same under-dress at night, that has be- 
come saturated with the imperceptible ex- 
halations from the body, during the day— 
employ her time, that she may know the 
sweets of content—cultivate her mind, that 
she may become acquainted with the num- 
berless faculties of her own mysterious na- 
ture—partake of unexciting amusement, 
which will afford relaxation and refresh- 
ment; and seek to acquire that unmurmur- 
ing and hopeful spirit, which places its firm 
trust in Providence, bows meekly to all its 
decrees, and submits unrepiningly to its 
chastening; so shall woman possess not 
only health and physical beauty, but that 
spiritual loveliness which adornment of the 
person and “braiding of the hair” cannot 
bestow. 





THE NOVICE TAKING THE VEIL. 


Atas! ere many moons have waned : 
Or Care her beauty sears, 

That veil, like this sad world of ours, 
Will be a “‘ vale of tears,” 

And she will find, to veil her grief 
And prisoned spirit’s wailing, 

Or veil earth’s glittering gauds from view, 


That veil is unavailing ! 


16* 
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SUMMER IN THE HEART. 





WORDS BY EPES SARGENT. 


MUSIC BY W. R. DEMPSTER. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1843, by Sancznr & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the Southern District of New-York.] 
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The cold blast at the casement beats, The window panesare § white, The snowwhirlathroughthe > . 
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Sit down old friend! The wine-cups wait ; 
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Fill to o’erflow---ing fill! Though win--ter howl- eth 





In ourhearts’tissummer _astill! 
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t ; For we full many summer joys, The verdure is not faded quite! 
§ And winter sports have shared, Not mute all tones that thrill, 
$ When free and ever-roving boys, For seeing, hearing thee to-night, 
The rocks, the streams we dared. In my heart ’tis summer still. ‘ 
2 And as I look into thy face, 
2 Back, back, o’er years of ill, Fill up! the olden times come back 
; My heart flies to that happy place, With light and life once more ; 
Where it is summer still. We scan the future’s misty track 
From youth’s enchanted shore, 
What though, like sear leaves on the ground, The lost return—through fields of bloom, 
é Our early hopes are strewn, . We wander at our will ; 
Q And summer flowers lie dead around, Gone is the winter’s angry gloom— 
{ ( And singing-birds are flown, Io our heart’s ’tis summer still ! 
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The White Room. 
No. 4. 


“Ir is the first mild day of Spring!" The 
fire in our grate has been put out by the 
warm meridian sunshine, that streams cheerily 
through the southern window. We can never 
be contented within doors such a day as this ; 
and if we cut short the chronicles of our White 
Room, the reader must lay the deficiency to the 
account of the weather and not to any derelic- 
tion of our own. Broadway is allalive. There 
is a delicate fringe of green upon the willows 
in the Park ; and the fountain is sending its 
chaos of diamonds high into the air to meet 
the sunbeams and drink their prismatic hues. 
Pen! Do thy duty quickly, for we cannot let 
the morning pass without a walk upon the 
Battery, and a glance at the fair forms and 
fairer faces, which are to be seen in such un- 
wonted numbers in the street, 

We cannot at this moment call to mind any 
thing either novel or surprising that has oc- 
curred since our last monthly seance. Con- 
gress has broken up, which is not to be won- 
dered at, as its charter expired on the third of 
March. Edward Everett has been appointed 
Commissioner to China ; which, now we con- 
sider it, is to be wondered at. And still more 
wonderful will it be if he accepts the appoint- 
ment. The ideaof transferring such a man as 
Everett from the Court of St. James to Canton 
strikes us as quite preposterous, What can he 
possibly have to say to such individuals as 
Messrs. Lin, Tin, and Fee, Faw, Fum, that 
could not be just as well, if not better said, by 
any one of the supercargos in the China trade ? 
Will his elegant scholarship and classic oratory 
avail him among the Hong merchants? Surely 
any one of our tea-merchants would have made 
quite as suitable an envoy. But we fear, that 
the secret of this appointment is to be found in 
the fact, that a minister in London cannot live 
as he is expected to live unless he is in the re- 
ceipt of a princely income, independent of his 
salary. 

We had almost forgotten the comet, which 
certainly deserves a place among the memora- 
bilia of the past month. If it did not “ from its 
horrid hair shake pestilence and war,” it made 
some worthy people quite uneasy by its ap- 
pearance. The Millerites began to cry, “ didn’t 





we tell you so?” And many among them 
went out of their wits (such as they had) with 
fright. But the comet passed on without 
troubling itself about the fears and surmises of 
mortals; and it is now, in all probability, 
making its way through infinite space at a 
rate, which it would be hard to beat. 

There is no more striking feature of the 
times than the revolution now going on in the 
book-trade of this country, in the rapid multi- 
plication of cheap works, both light and solid. 
It would require a literary cormorant to taste 
even of one half of them. Here is Bulwer’s 
“ Last of the Barons,” which certainly could 
not be comfortably digested in less than three 
days—but here it is, price one shilling! Hardly 
have we completed the first chapter, when 
from the street comes the cry of ‘‘ Forest Days, 
James’s new novel—only one shilling—here it 
goes !” 

We beckon to the juvenile vender to leaveit 
at our door, and negotiate with him for the 
payment from the window. “Forest Days!” 
We are not yet so deeply engrossed with Bul- 
wer, that we cannot lay him down for his 
more prolific if less brilliant contemporary. 
But hardly do we reach the confines of the 
‘* Green Forest,” and encounter the gentlemen 
outlaws, when another cry awakens our at- 
tention. 

‘* Here’s the latest new novel—Adam Brown, 
by Horace Smith—only one shilling—here it 
goes !” 

‘* We must have Horace Smith by all means,” 
thonght we ; and straightway we procured the 
volume from one of the raggedest little pur- 
veyors of cheap literature it was ever our lot to 
encounter. 

We commenced “ Adam Brown,” and speed- 
ily found it by far the most attractive book of 
the three. Why should it not be? The au- 
thor is a man quite equal in intellectual stature 
to either Bulwer or James. And as he does 
not write one quarter as much, it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose, that he may write four times 
as well. James writes too much, and so does 
Bulwer. They both have now attained that 
fatal facility, which is so apt to be an obstacle 
to the production of real excellence. 
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‘* Adam Brown” is a neatly-constructed, old- 
fashioned novel, full of interest, running over 
with wit and humor, and never making up for 
the poverty of its incidents and the tenuity of 
its characters by long-winded descriptions of 
costume, architecture, and natural scenery. 
Although the author never aims at “ fine 
writing,” he condescends to elaborate his style 
and mould his sentences into graceful and at- 
tractive forms, He evidently does not belong 
to the modern locomotive school, which prac- 
tises that easy writing, which Sheridan called 
“qd—d hard reading.” He shows some respect 
for his readers, by neither fatiguing nor puz- 
zling them. But the character of his work is 
not inaptly presignified in the following lines, 
which form the motto : 


« When novelty’s the rage, and love of change, 
And things are doated on because they’re strange, 
How shall he fare, whose unaspiring hack 

Jogs on the broadway and the beaten track, 
Leaps o’er no mora] fence, nor dares to prance 

In the wild region of untried romance ?” 


So well pleased were we with “ Adam 
Brown,” that we did not heed the cries com- 
mendatory of still newer works, which re- 
sounded beneath our windows before we had 
half finished reading the volume. Among the 
more recent claimants for the notice of the 
public is “Georgette,” from the French of 
Paul de Kock, which the newspapers say is free 
from objectionable matter; ‘‘ Bell Martin,” 
by T. S. Arthur, the most indefatigable of 
American tale-writers ; and some five or six 
more, the names of which we have forgotten. 

And here is the fifth number of Alison’s ex- 
cellent History of Europe, fresh from the press 
of the Harpers ; the third number of Brande’s 
Encyclopedia, for which we are indebted to 
the same source; Murray’s Encyclopedia of 
Geography, an admirable and elaborate work, 
the first two numbers of which have been put 
forth, handsomely printed, by Messrs, Lea and 
Blanchard of Philadelphia, and which are for 
sale at the Tribune Office in this city. We 
should not omit to add, that an additional 
value is imparted to this edition by the judicious 
additions and revisions of Thomas G. Brad- 
ford, Esq. It is stated that the publishers 
have expended upon this work for copyright, 
stereotyping and illustrations, not less than 
eleven thousand dollars. 

Stephens’s new work on Yucatan is now 
ready, in two elegant volumes, most profusely 
embellished with maps, engravings on steel, 








and wood-cuts. Although not sold for a shil- 
ling, it will doubtless meet with a host of pur- 
chasers, for Stephens now stands at the head 
of the travellers of the day, and these volumes 
do not fall behind any former ones in interest 
and valuable information. The author’s style 
is eminently captivating ; and his adventures 
and discoveries in a country, of which we know 
comparatively so little as of Yucatan, are at 
once interesting and amusing. 

Surely the literary appetite of the American 
public must grow by what it feeds on, or there 
would be something like a cessation in this 
shower of new publications, ‘ The Edinburgh 
Review, republished by Winchester, & Co. for 
two dollars! Blackwood’s Magazine, ditto !” 
And these, be it remembered, are duplicate 
editions. While such avalanches of untaxed 
foreign literature are tumbling down upon us, 
is it not rather surprising than otherwise that 
an American man of letters can now and then 
win a hearing from his countrymen ? 

“ The Metropolis !’"> What have we here? 
The first number of a new weekly gazette of 
literature, edited and published by the editor 
and publishers of our own magazine, and af- 
forded at the inconsiderable price of one dollar 
ayear! It bears date the eleventh of March, 
and is to contain a register of the new publica- 
tions of the day, with brief criticisms, “ letters 
from correspondents at home and abroad, 
tales, poems and sketches, original and se- 
lected, literary, scientific and musical notices, 
and editorial comments upon the various nov- 
elties of the day.” Such a work, if properly 
conducted, ought to meet with an extensive 
circulation ; and we learn from the publishers, 
that the Metropolis has already become an 
established favorite far and wide. 

Sunbeams and fountains! We cannot re- 
main longer at our desk, while all is so bright, 
so fair, and so full of animation without. We 
must get the printer’s devil to finish doing up 
the reckoning of our White Room. The ladies 
—Broadway is filled with them; and how 
charmingly they are looking in their light 
spring dresses! Take care of that omnibus, 
madam! But we forget that our voice cannot 
reach you—unless it be through the Magazine, 

The Magazine! Thanks to a discerning 
public, the Magazine is safely launched, and 
sailing before a fair wind with stunsails set 
and “streamers all afloat.” Some small craft, 
which she has passed, or, through the near- 
sightedness of the pilot, nearly run down on 


’ her way, have resented the affront by calling 
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her hard names, and predicting that she would 
founder ; but on she goes, heedless of all op- 
position, and cheered on ber voyage by the 
friendly glances of bright eyes and the waving 
of fair hands, 


“‘ She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife.” 


While such gentle auspices continue, what 
care her crew for the clamors of all the dunces 
and blackguards that Grub-street ever engen- 
dered? The creaking of a weathercock would 
be a far more serious annoyance, 

And now for Broadway and the Battery ! 

BOTANICAL DESCRIPTION OF WILD FLOWERS. 

Aquilegia Canadensis, or Wild Columbine. 
Class 12. Order 5. Natural order, Ranuncu- 
lacea. No visible calyx ; petals five, caducous ; 
nectaries five, alternating with the petals, and 
having a spur-like termination ; stamens, ex- 
sert, rather longer than the corol ; capsules, 
five, erect, acuminated, with permanent styles, 
many seeded ; stem smooth, round, deflected ; 
leaves decompound. 

This delicate and graceful flower blooms 
during the months of April and May, attaining 
an elevation of from twelve to fifteen inches. 
It is found in abundance on the banks of the 
Hudson, and in the valley of the Mohawk, and 
delights in a rocky soil ; peeping out from rude 
chasms and nodding over abrupt precipices, it 
lights up the barren rock with its ruby petals, 
showering verdure and beauty around ;—one 
of the ten thousand instances in which Nature 
with lavish profusion seatters her blessings on 
every hand, causing the wilderness to bloom, 
and the waste places to rejoice. 

OUR ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS. 

Look, gentle reader, at the exquisite engra- 
ving in our present number, from an original 
painting in our possession, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. All its beauties may not strike the 
eye at first, but a closer scrutiny and a longer 
study will bring them out. The design, like 
every thing traced by Lawrence, is beautiful ; 


but we would call especial attention to the ad- 


mirable finish of the engraving, which reflects 
so much credit upon the artists, Messrs. Jor- 
dan and Halpin. Nothing that surpasses it in 
workmanship has ever been produced in this 
country. 

Our next number will contain another ori- 
ginal engraving on steel, in addition to a copy 
from a fine English mezzotint. ‘‘ The Light 





aaa 


of the Light-House,” illustrative of a poem by 
the editor, and copied from a beautiful paint- 
ing by Chapman, is the title of this original 
picture. 


FARNHAM’S TRAVELS. 

We have received from Messrs. Greeley and 
McElrath of 160 Nassau-street, a work pub. 
lished in the cheap current style, entitled 
“Travels in the Great Prairie Wilderness, 
the Anahuac and Rocky Mountains, and in 
the Oregon Territory, by T. J. Farnham.” It 
is a little singular that the Oregon region has 
not been more traversed by our adventurous 
countrymen. We know less of it than of many 
of the remote parts of South America, which 
are almost equally uncivilized. 

Mr. Farnham was formerly a member of the 
Bar of New-York, and undertook his western 
expedition mainly from a love of travel and ad- 
venture. He first left the frontier near Inde- 
pendence, Mo., travelled thence south to the 
Arkansas—followed that river to the Rocky 
Mountains, discovered and explored the sources 
of the Great Platte River, as well as those of 
the Colorado of the West—descended into Ore- 
gon Territory, and travelled in different parts 
of it more than 2,000 miles. The record of his 
long travel is filled with incidents of the deep- 
est interest. The statistical information which 
he collected concerning the Indians that have 
been removed west of the Mississippi, is of it- 
self highly valuable. The account of Oregon 
and the Rocky Mountains is very full and par- 
ticular, and will do much to enlighten the pub- 
lic concerning this important section of coun- 
try. We would like to see more works of this 
kind among the cheap republications of the 
day. 


READ’S PICTURE OF GENEVIEVE. 

A correspondent writes to us from Boston, 
that a young artist of that city, by the name 
of T. B. Read, has just completed a picture of 
Coleridge’s Genevieve, which is much admired 
for the appropriateness of its conception and 
the extreme beauty of its execution. The 
scene is that which is indicated in the lines of 
the poem, commencing, 


“ She leaned against the armed man, 

The statue of the armed knight ; 

She stood and listened to my lay 
Amid the lingering light. 

She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace, 

For well she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face.” 
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It is sufficient to say in praise of the artist's 
work, that he has embodied with great success 
the idea of the poet. The purity, the modesty, 
the tenderness, the spiritual beauty, expressed 
in the face, almost realize the ideal of Gene- 
vieve, as it licvs in the imagination of the warm- 
est lover of the poem. 


PROFESSOR GREENBANK. 

This gentleman has recently completed a 
course of lectures and recitations in this city ; 
and perhaps the best proof of his merits is the 
fact that his success has been more marked 
than that of any lecturer of the season. Asan 
elocutionist he is one of the most unexception- 
able we have ever heard ; and we wish that 
some of our public speakers would endeavor to 
profit by his judicious hints and his excellent 
example. His style of speaking is pure, and 
animated, and his gesticulation graceful and 
appropriate. His voice is remarkably flexible, 
and he manages it with that skill, which can 
only be the result of long practice and study. 
His recitations from Shakspeare were given 
with a degree of power and effect, that took his 
audience by surprise; and we have never 
heard Scott’s ‘‘ Young Lochinvar,” delivered 
with more spirit. We commend Mr. Green- 
bank to the favor of the American public, 
trusting that he will do much to reform many 
existing defects in the style of our public 
speaking, for there is abundant room for re- 
formation. 





THE AUTHOR OF PELHAM AND HIS LADY. 

We give place in our present number to an 
article of some length, in regard to Bulwer and 
his wife, in which the former is exhibited in a 
light far from enviable. Some persons may 
object to the publication of such details, but 
when they recollect that many of the incidents 
described were the subject of discussion before 
a court of justice, and that the grossest mis- 
representations in regard to them have ap- 
peared in print, both in the United States and 
in England, we think it will be admitted that 
it would have been both unfair and ungallant 
for us to refuse to a friend and champion of the 
lady an opportunity of defending her through 
our pages. We are confident that our corres- 
pondent has related nothing but well-substan- 
tiated facts; and that she has drawn no un- 
faithful portrait of Lady Bulwer. Should any 
friend of the husband see fit, however, to take 
up the cudgels in his defence, we ghall feel 
bound to !st our readers hear the other side of 
the story. 
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REPUDIATION. 

Many of the ladies of Pennsylvania: are 
making offers through the newspapers, to give 
up all their jewels and plate for the payment 
of the State debt, rather than suffer it to be 
repudiated. The editor of the North American 
says he is personally acquainted with two of 
them, who have made the proposal; and 
though they are not rich, the sums they offer 
are equal to seven hundred dollars. This 
movement evinces a proper and magnanimous 
spirit on the part of the ladies of the Key Stone 
State. If their sons turn out swindlers, it will 
not be for the lack of an honorable and high- 
toned sense of justice on the part of the 
mothers. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are somewhat in arrears to many valua- 
ble and valued correspondents, whose commu- 
nications have been unavoidably deferred and 
declined. J. T.A.’s beautiful lines shall ap- 
pear—probably in May. We found so much 
to amuse us in N.’s letter, that we were half 
disposed to publish it entire; but on making 
inquiries at our Printing-Office, we found that 
an amount of matter already in type would 
preclude it. Wecannot forbear quoting, how- 
ever, the following lines, from which we are 
led to believe that N. is something of a trouba- 
dour. Surely his ladye-love cannot be relent- 
less after reading such stanzas in her praise: 


REE, 

A song, a memento, a line, love, 
Is the boon that thou askest of me ; 

A song? Would my harp were divine, love! 
For its chords should thrill only for thee. 

It should soothe, wouldst thou listen, thy sor- 

row, 

And trembling respond to thy tears ; 

But if gay, from thy glance it should borrow 
In a moment the rapture of years. 


TO 


I can breathe but a simple lay, love, 
From a heart that beats only for thee, 
A wish that through life, thy way, love, 
May be smooth as a summer sea :— 
A wish, that should visions of blight, love, 
O’ershadow thy sunlight of bliss, 
Thou'lt be cheered with those hopes ever 
bright, love, 
Of another life dearer than this, 


Of another life dearer to thee, love— 
For brimmed is my chalice of bliss ; 
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I see thee, I hear thee, am near, love, 
And no heaven I ask for but this! 

Though the cup of my youth were of wo, love, 
Uncrowned with a sparkle of joy, 

The thought of thy truth could bestow, love, 
A pleasure no grief could alloy. 


More lines to ladies! Our correspondent 
“C. L. of L.” shall have a hearing, were it 
only for the sake of his subject. What a happy 
fellow—to have been kissed even in boyhood 
by the peerless Caroline Norton ! 


TO THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 

I met thee once in England’s halls, 
Thou fairest of the fair ! 

And radiant were thy earnest eyes 
And dark thy folded hair. 

A gallant form was by thy side, 
Glad seemed thy heart to swell— 

As on the lonely stranger youth 
Thy glance of welcome fell. 


I heard thy lyre—its glorious strains 
Thrill’d every nerve with joy, 

As by thy side entranced I stood 
A wild and wayward boy. 

That smile, I never shall forget, 
Which hail’d me as thy guest, 

Nor that faint kiss upon my brow, 
Thy fragrant lips imprest. 


Now sadly breathes thy witching song, 
Once joyous, wild and free ; 

It moves the heart as lonely notes 
Of forest minstrelsy. 

And as a pearl in ocean’s depths 
Congeals unseen and slow ; 

So in thy heart sleeps bitterness 
The world can never know. 

Marcu 4, 


Our correspondent J. is informed that the 
short poem entitled ‘‘ Romance,” in our last 
number, originally appeared in another maga- 
zine of very limited circulation. We are in- 
debted to a similar source for the Lines from 
the Slavonic and Song on the Hudson, in our 
present number. 





MISSTATEMENTS CORRECTED. 

The following passage, not by the editor 
of the New World, appears in that work for 
March 11. The writer is speaking of Sar- 
gent’s New Monthly Magazine : 

“ Among the distinguished names announced 


as such (contributors) were John Q. Adams 
and Mr. Paulding. How did they become 


such? Why, as follows: Eight lines of po- 
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etry, abstracted from a lady’s album, were 
printed in its pages without the author’s con- 
sent, and the name of the Ex-President an- 
nounced to the world asa regular contributor 
to the work. Another, but inferior piece of 
poetry was printed and advertised as having 
been written by Mr. Paulding, and yet Mr, 
Paulding politely declines the honor of being 
the writer.” 


The youth, who makes these statements, has 
heedlessty given currency to two injurious un- 
truths. The article by Mr. Adams in our first 
number, was copied by ourselves from Mr. 
Adams’s own manuscript, by his own permis- 
sion, in his own presence, in his own parlor at 
Quincy. As for the ridiculous aspersion in re- 
gard to Mr. Paulding’s little poem, if the writer, 
who so recklessly throws out a serious charge, 
desires to correct his gross and most unhand- 
some misstatement, he shall be shown, on call- 
ing on us, the poem in Mr. Paulding’s own 
handwriting, and with his autograph attached. 

The writer goes on to charge us with being 
Mrs. Berkley, Mr. Samson, Miss Allston, Mr, 
Lee, and some half dozen more ladies and 
gentlemen rolled into one! So obvious a com- 
pliment is here conveyed, that we cannot find 
fault with it, absurd as it may seem. But 
what will the ladies and gentlemen themselves 
say to such a summary submerging of their 
identities ? 








NEW MUSIC. 

We have received from J. L. Hewitt of 239 
Broadway, several new and attractive pieces 
of music. ‘‘Had I met thee in thy beauty,” 
the words by Byron, and the music by Charles 
Horn, is full of pathos and expression. ‘ You'll 
not leave me, Dear ?” is a comic duett, written 
and arranged by Mr. Walcot. ‘‘ Take your 
time, Miss Lucy,” is a popular melody, ate 
ranged as a dance, for the piano forte. ‘ The 
Fountain Waltz,” and the “ New-York Fusi- 
leers’ Waltz,” are the compositions of Mr. Fran- 
cis H. Brown. ‘* Young Bowshin’s Bride” is a 
‘*pathetic ballad, as sung in the opera of 
‘Shin de Ella,’ by Mr. Sim. Clare, words by 
J. Baines Haily, Esq., arranged for forty-pianos 
by Chomas Tomer.” 








TO AGENTS. 

Owing to an unexpected increase in the de- 
mand for the March number of our Magazine, 
a large edition was exhausted a day or two 
after its appearance. A delay in serving many 
of our agents was thus unavoidably produced. 
We shall endeavor to provide against a similar 
accident in future. 
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WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA. 
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Drawn from nature for Sargents New Monthly Magazine by FW. 
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